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The Literary Week. 


Tue results of our Special Competition will be announced 
in a Special Supplement in next week’s issue of the 
AcADEMY. 


Ir is evident that in suggesting “The Romance of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,” as a good 
subject for an historical novel, ‘‘M. C. B.” was some- 
thing of a seer. Last week Mr. Frank Matthew wrote 
to say that he had been at work upon a romance 
based on the fall of Strafford for some months. And 
now Miss Dora McChesney writes to tell us that she has 
been gathering material for a romance on Strafford’s 
career for the last five years. Mr. Matthew wrote: “I 
don’t want to seem guilty of prigging someone else’s 
idea.”” Miss McChesney writes: “I should not care to 
have it appear that the theme was suggested to me by any 
chance mention.” We shall be pleased to register any 
other timely declarations on the alien 

Tue first number of the Daily Express, Mr. ©. A. 
Pearson’s new morning newspaper, will appear on Tuesday 
next, April 24. 


To-morrow (Saturday) the Daily Mail will print the 
first of a series of South African letters from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. The sum collected by the Daily Mail’s clever 
working of the ‘‘ Absent-Minded Beggar” poem exceeds 
£97,000. This is at the rate of £2,000 a line. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kirrine has in hand a new series of 
animal stories on the lines of the ‘‘ Just So” stories. He 
was moved to write them by the receipt of a letter from 
the seven-year-old son of Mr. Doubleday, his American 
publisher. Little Nelson Doubleday demanded to be told 
** How the Elephant Got His Trunk,” ‘‘ How the Giraffe 
Got His Rubber Neck,” and ‘‘How the Kangaroo Got 
His Long Legs.” Mr. Kipling has done his best to 
oblige, and the story of the elephant and his trunk has 
already appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Tue eagerness of Americans to read new novels can only 
be described as astonishing. Hardly a month passes but 
a new candidate leaps into favour, and into a circulation 
that must rouse pangs in the breasts of many British 
authors. The latest recruit is Zhe Gentleman from Indiana, 
by Mr. Booth Tarkington. Its growth in popular favour 
7 tabulated in one of the leading American weekly papers 
thus : 

4,667 copies were sold by November 1. 
8.498 copies were sold by December 1. 
13,015 copies were sold by January 1. 
17.763 copies were sold by February 1. 
22,646 copies were sold by March 1. 
bog the first week of March alone, over 6,000 copies were 
sold. 
A remark of the Boston Transcript that ‘it’s the kind of 
novel that Abraham Lincoln might have written,” seems 
to open out a new field in criticism. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we record the death of Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson, at the age of fifty-three. He was 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s cousin. Several of the Letters 
in the two volumes edited by Mr. Colvin were addressed to 
him, and for many years, the years when his cousin was 
winning his way, the two lived in intimate companionship. 
He was the “‘young man with the cream tarts” in 
R. L. 8.’s story of ‘“ The Suicide Club.” Those who knew 
R. A. M. Stevenson wondered that he did not achieve 
more, for his gifts were many and rare. But his tempera- 
ment was not the temperament that leads to worldly 
success. He lived fully, but he was the least ambitious of 
men. Choosing painting as a career, he studied under 
Ortmans and con Duran, and exhibited fitfully ; but 
the keenness of his critical vision, his interest in all the 
schools of painting, his versatility, prevailed against him 
as a producer. Then he became an art critic, writing 
brilliantly for the Saturday Review, and during the past 
few years for the Pall Mall Gazette, where, latterly, he 
showed an unexpected tolerance. His principal publica- 
tion was The Art of Velasques, but writing never made any 
real call to him. It was in talk that he expressed himself. 
To listen to him, when he was in the mood, was a privilege. 
His mind was reflective with all its agility and brilliance ; 
and while ideas rained from him, he was also a listener. 
But one must not enlarge upon him as a talker. R. L. 
Stevenson has done that once and for all. He is 
Spring-Heel’d Jack in “‘ Talk and Talkers,” who ‘‘ may at 
any moment turn his powers of transmigration on yourself, 
create for you a view you never held, and then furiously 
fall on you for holding it.” Here is the passage from 
“ Talk and Talkers’ describing Spring-Heel’d Jack : 


The very best talker, with me, is one whom I shall call 
Spring-Heel’d Jack. I say so, because I never knew any 
one who mingled so largely the possible ingredients of 
converse. In the Spanish proverb the fourth man neces- 
sary to compound a salad, is a madman to mix it: Jack is 
that madman. I know not which is more remarkable : 
the insane lucidity of his conclusions, the humorous elo- 
quence of his language, or his power of method, bringing 
the whole of life into the focus of the subject treated, 
mixing the conversational salad like a drunken god. He 
doubles like the serpent, changes and flashes like the shaken 
kaleidoscope, transmigrates bdily into the views of others, 
and s», in the twinkling of an eye and with a heady rap- 
ture, turns questions inside out and flings them empty 
before you on the ground, like a triumphant conjuror. It 
is my common practice when a piece of conduct puzzles me, 
to attack it in the presence of Jack with such grossness, 
such partiality and such wearing iteration, as at length 
shall spur him up in its defence. In a moment he trans- 
migrates, dons the required character, and with moon- 
struck philosophy justifies the act in question. I can fancy 
nothing to compare with the vim of these impersonations, 
the strange scale of language, flying from Shakespeare to 
Kant, and from Kant to Major Dyngwell— 


‘* As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument—’” 


the sudden, sweeping generalisations, the absurd irrelevant 
particularities, the wit, wisdom, folly, humour, eloquence 
and bathos, each sta:tling in its kind, and yet all luminous 
in the admired disorder of their combination. 
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We suppose that few people read Cowper’s poetry in 
these days when we are all for the “lyric cry.” But we 
shall hear a great deal about Cowper in the next fortnight. 
He died April 25, 1900; and his Centenary is to be cele- 
brated at Olney next Wednesday. For those of our readers 
who wish to be there in spirit we give the substance of the 
programme which has been arranged : 

12.30, Luncheon at the Bull Hotel. 

1.0 Visitors will be able to see Cowper’s summer-house. 
(No es 

1.30. Children of Olney, weariog favours of buff and 
green (Cowper's colours), will assemble in front 
of Cowper’s House—which has been presented 
to the town by W. H. Collingridge, Esq.—and 
sing ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way.” Every 
child will then receive a copy of the biograpby 
of Cowper, kindly presented by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

2.30. Museum publicly opened. Admission 6d. 

3.30. Public meeting. Admittance 6d. Reserved seats 
ls. Chair to be taken by W. W. Carlile, Esq., 
M.P. Speeches by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, and others. 

5.0 From 5 to 7 Cowper’s house at Weston Underwood 
will be open to visitors. (Nocharge.) — 

7.30. Special service at the church. Sermon by the 
Very Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

We wish the celebration success, but on paper it looks a 
trifle formal. 


Wno is the young Brahmin about whom Mr. W. B. 
Yeats writes so prettily in the Speaker? It seems that he 
made a great impression on “some among us”; that is— 
we doubt not—among “us” of the Irish literary move- 
ment. “Us” had been addicted “ when we were all 
schoolboys” to reading “ mystical philosophy and to 
passing crystals over each other’s hands and eyes.” Then 
came a day when ‘“ somebody told us he had met a 
Brahmin in London who knew more of these things than 
any book.” So the young Brahmin was written to, asked, 
so to speak, to come over into Macedonia and help “ us.” 
And being of a meek spirit he came, saw, and conquered. 
On the very evening of his coming they brought him to 
a club—a club!—and bade him talk metaphysics, which 
he did in such sort that he ‘“ awed into silence whatever 
metaphysics the town had.” But next day he was 
remorseful; he looked back on his triumph at the club 
and called it “intellectual lust.” That was clever. 
You shine first as incendiary, and then as fireman. 
“And sometimes he would go back over something 
he had said, and explain to us that his argument 
had been a fallacy, and apologise to us as though he had 
offended against good manners.” 0, Bab, are all thy 
ballads spent? He told them that his father, who had 
been the first of his family to leave his native village for 
two thousand years, had repeated over and over as he lay 
dying, “The West is dying because of its restlessness.” 
No one seems to have smiled at this. He said “very 
seriously,” ‘“‘I have thought much about it, and I have 
never been able to discover any reason why prose should 
exist.” Even then no one seems to have come away. We 
hope we are not irreverent, but the article secretes many 
smiles for the reader. The Brahmin taught “us” other 
things, and among them this: “That all action and all 
words that lead to action are a little vulgar, a little trivial ; 
nor am I quite certain that any among us has quite awoke 
out of the dreams he brought us.” No? Not recently? 


WE referred a few weeks‘ago to the flourishing state of 
the book-plate cult, as shown in the birth of a new 
magazine dedicated to the subject. Alas, book-plate 
culture has its dark, even its criminal side. A man may 





smile and smile, to see his collection grow, and be a villain. 
The librarian of Harvard University has just spread 
abroad the news of depredations committed in the fine 
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library under his care, and has warned collectors gon 
Sons certain choice specimens now improperly at 
arge: 

During the month of January or February some person, 
who has had access to the bookstack, has cut from a large 
number of the older books the front covers, on which the 
book-plate is pasted, leaving the volumes on the shelves, 
to all appearance unmutilated till removed from their 


Many of the plates thus obtained have passed through 
the hands of Dr. C. E. Cameron, of Boston, who claims 
to have come by them honestly, but has been arrested for 
larceny and awaits trial in June. Several persons who 

urchased specimens of these plates from Dr. Cameron 
ve generously and honourably returned them to the 
Library ; but there are still many plates unaccounted for, 
which are likely to be offered to ec an a purchasers, 
and I beg to warn all such that any of the older engraved 
book-plates of the Harvard Library now in the market are 
to be viewed with suspicion, for the books which bear 
them have but rarely ever been allowed to pass from the 
possession of the Library, and at present this almost never 
occurs 


The book-plates which particularly excite the interest of 
collectors are those which mark the gifts of Governor John 
Hancock, Thomas Hollis, the Province of New Hampshire, 
and other generous donors, received just after the destruc- 
tion of the Library by fire in 1764. 


Other particulars are given, and will be found in the 
Librarian’s recent letter to the Zimes, 


Our recent estimate of the merits of the American 
historical novel, as now being written and sold by the 
hundred thousand, is not contradicted by some remarks of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, which, with a mixture 
of business shrewdness and literary cynicism, pronounces 
the historical novel a good object of enterprise. ‘“‘ Any man 
with a literary temperament, and a capacity for compila- 
tion,” it says encouragingly, “stands a very good chance 
of success in this field.” 


The critics are bland and the publi: cordial, and there 
will be plenty of people to say that the fifth historical 
novel is better than any of the preceding four, and the 
sixth is more wonde yet. And while hard work is 
necessary, it is a kind of work that can be systematised 
and makes comparatively slight drain on the creative force. 
It is a good, strai iaroulh definite job, with materials 
ready to your hand. A part of it consists in rearranging 
certain well-tried properties, and some parts could almost 
be let out on sub-contract. Almost anyone will soon be 
able to handle the George Washington scenes, and duels 
will become a mere matter of clerical routine. 


Nor need style and technique present any difficulties, for 
we ate assured : 


You do not have to create an atmosphere. It is already 
made for you. Historial associations will help you out 
when your art fails. Rig a man up in small clothes and 
silk stockings, give him a sword and a peruke and four or 
five old expletives, and a hot temper and a brave heart, 
and the thing is half done. Put in a few ‘“‘ans” and 
‘*’tweres,” and “ ’tises,” and ‘‘ say I’s,” and the conversa- 
tion will fit any past century you like. ... Richard 
Carvel’s conversation often spans three centuries in a single 
sentence. But none of these things are noticed if enough 
happens. That is the one relentless law of the present 
historical novel. The hero must be kept busy from 
beginning to end, with never an instant’s pause in heroism. 
The art that can so build a character that he holds you 
whether he is doing anything worth mentioning or not, is 
not needed here. For the business of clinging to the masts 
of sinking ships, hurling back insults in other people’s 
teeth, standing unmoved amid fearful , and wait- 
ing for a proud, capricious beauty to recognise his worth, 
there is scarcely any need of a character at all. He is not 
@ man but a literary storm centre, and requires only four 
or five large, plain yirtyes and a good physique. 
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WE are asked if we can give the date of composition 
and the author’s name of the following poem. It is called 
*‘ Tilusion ” : 

God and I in space alone, 

And nobody else in view, 
And “‘ Where are the people, O Lord ?” I said, 
‘*The earth below, and the vay an 

And the dead whom I once knew?” 


‘*That was a dream,’’ God smiled and said, 
‘* A dream that seemed to be true. 
There are no people, living or dead ; 
There is nothing but ME and you.” 
‘Why do I feel no fear?” I asked, 
‘* Meeting you here this way. 
That I have sinned I know full well; 
And is there a heaven, and is there a hell, 
And is this the Judgment Day ?” 


‘* Nay, those were but dreams,” the great God said, 
‘* Dreams that have ceased to be; 

There are no such things as sin or fear ; 

There is no you; you never have been; 
There is nothing at all but ME.” 


In the “‘ Ruskin Memorial Number” of Saint George is 
rinted the following touching letter from Mr. Ruskin to 
is publisher, written on April 15, 1878: 


DEAR ALLEN,—How and kind you are, and have 
always been. I trust, whatever happens to me, that your 
position with the copyright of my books, if anybody cares 
for them, and with the friends gained by your honesty and 
industry, is secure on your little piece of Kentish home 
territory. I write this letter to release you from all debt 
to me of any kind, and to leave you, with my solemn 
thanks for all the energy and faith of your life, given to me 
so loyally, in all that I ever tried to do for , to donow 
what is best for your family and yourself. 

As I look back on my life in this closing time I find 
myself in debt to every friend that loved me, for what a 
score of lives could not repay, and would fain say to them 
all, as to you, words of humiliation which I check only 
because they are so vain. 

Ever (Nay— in such a time as this what “‘ ever” is there 
except ‘‘to-day”—once more—) your thankful and sor- 
rowful friend—Master, no more— 

J. RusKIn. 


Lirerary collectors to whom pompous and fulsome 
dedications are objects of interest oo they are often ve 
amusing) may not be familiar with an example to which 
the Rev. George J. C. Scott draws our attention. It is 
found in a book of Hssayes by Sir William Corne-Waleys, 
the Younger, Knight, suinted at the Hand and Plough, in 
Fleet-street, 1600. The dedication is written by a friend 
of the author, and we quote a portion of it: 


To the Right Vertuous and Most Honorable Ladies 
the Lady Sara Hastings, the Lady Theodosia Dudley, the 
Lady Mary Wingfield, and the Lady Mary Dyer... . 
The worke of it selfe being vertuous, it cannot but be 
graciovs to your Ladiships; for in this backward Age 
(too much declining from Vertue) who are more fit to pro- 
tect and defend her then your Ladiships, who are so 
neerely allied to Vertue, that she hath chosen you for her 
Temple, therein inshrined her selfe, and in you onely 
desireth to be adored. Your Ladiships are neerely 
conioned in blood, three of you being Sisters by nature, 
the fourth by Loue ; but that coniunction is nothing so noble 
(although very —7 that sweete combination of your 
spirits, which are so deuoted to God, that though 
there be a Quaternity of your persons, yet those persons 
are 80 — by those Angel-like spirits, that they make 
up a delightful harmony, a Soule-ravishing Musick; and a 


most pleasing and perfect Simpathy of Affections. 

‘If then your Ladiships shall patronize these Essayes, 
what venemous tongues shall dare to infect them? If you 
like who will dislike them? What you allowe, nothing 
but Enuie, Detraction, and Ignorance wil disallow, whose 
infectious breaths shall be so purified by the precious 
balme of your Vertues, that all shall sodainks 


ie dissolue into 
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the sweete aire of applause. They are now (Honorable 
Ladies) your owne, being freelie giuen to your Ladiships 
by the true hearted affection of their Author. 


THe date of the decline of the fulsome dedication is 
perhaps marked by the sensible action of Mrs. Delany, 
who, being pressed in 1749 by a Mr. Ballard to accept the 
dedication of his work, Memoirs of Learned Ladies, insisted 
on writing the dedication herself. At any rate, she sent 
Ballard the following as a model, with an injunction that 
its tone of distant respect should not be exceeded : 


MapaM,—I am very much obliged to you for your 
indulgence in giving me leave to dedicate part of this 
work to you; and, as I am informed you were resolved 
against addresses of this nature, I will not tire you with 
encomiums on your family, your person, or your qualifica- 
tions, as my intention in publishing the book is to raise 
the mind above the common concerns of this world; and 
I hope the examples here set before you will animate you 
to ty and great actions, and then your obligation to me 
will be at least equal to mine to you. 


But this did not suit Mr. Ballard, and the dedication, 
which was to have been so sober, appeared as follows : 


To Mrs. Delany, the truest judge and brightest pattern 
of al) the accomplishments which adorn her sex, these 
M. moirs of Learned Ladies in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries are most humbly inscribed by her obedient 
servant, GEORGE BALLARD. 


Rererrine to our article on “ Disappearing Authors,” 
Messrs. M‘Geachy & Co. write to us from Glasgow : 


Your method of asking booksellers in different parts of 
the country regarding the sale of books by Jane Austen, 
Trollope, Kingsley, Reade, and Lever, is a very wise one. 
The reports show a variety difficult to ee For why 
should an author sell well in one part of the kingdom and 
not in another? With us, as large retail booksellers, the 
books by Jane Austen have a large sale. We think there 
are signs of a renewed interest in her writings. Charles 
Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth is one of the best selling 
novels we have, and Never Too Late to Mend and Hard Cash 
have a steady sale. x is still Pager though 
many of his books have fallen into the. background. 
Westward Ho! is, of course, the favourite, but Hypatia 
and Hereward the Wake are constantly selling. Lever and 
Trollope are decidedly slow at the present time. In 
these two instances there is the absence of good editions 
at a moderate price, and when such editions are published 
an increasing interest will at once be shown by the 
public. The “dainty edition” has raised the taste of 
the present generation with regard to the general get-up 
of their books. These must be well printed and neatly 
bound. 

A revival of interest in a writer not too well known has 
occurred in connection with the uniform issue of George 
Borrow’s works by Mr. John Murray. For many years, 
admirers of Borrow asked for a worthy edition of his 
books. The result has been remarkable, and the expres- 
sions of new readers show that these delightful books have 
lost none of their charm. 

Of course, we speak only for ourselves. The experience 
of every bookseller differs according to his position on 
the map. 


In her introduction to Anne Bronté’s little read novel 
Wildfell Hall, just issued in the Haworth Edition, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward tells a story showing that Anne possessed 
‘the Bronté seriousness, the Bronté strength of will.” 
When four years old she was asked what a little child like 
her wanted most. ‘The tiny creature replied—if it were 
not a Bronté it would be incredible—‘ Age and experi- 
ence.’”? Anne Bronté’s gift was not equal to Charlotte’s 
or Emily’s, and Mrs. Ward introduces an interesting 
comparison between the poetical powers of Anne and 
Emily. Both girls, it happened, wrote verses expressive 
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of their longing to be at home, and it is here that the 
difference in their powers comes out : 


From the twilight schoolroom at Roehead, Emily turns 
in thought to the distant upland of Haworth and the little 
stone-built house upon its crest: 


“‘ There is a spot, ’mid barren hills, 
Where winter howls, and driving rain ; 
But, if the dreary tempest chills, 
There is a light that warms again. 


The house is old, the trees are bare, 
Moonless above bends twilight’s dome, 
But what on earth is half so dear— 
So longed for—as the hearth of home ? 


The mute bird sitting on the stone, 
The dank moss dripping from the wall, 
The thorn-trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown, 
I love them—how I love them all!”’ 


Anne's verses, written from one of the houses where she 
was @ governess, express precisely the same feeling, and 
movement of mind. But notice the instinctive rightness 
and swiftness of Emily’s, the blurred weakness of Anne’s: 


“* For yonder garden, fair and wide, 
With groves of evergreen, 
Long windivg walks, and borders trim, 
And velvet lawns between— 


Restore to me that little spot, 
With gray walls compassed round, 
Where knotted grass neglected lies, 
And weeds usurp the ground. 


Though all around this mansion high 
Invites the foot to roam, 

And though its halls are fair within— 
Oh, give me back my Home! ” 





Bibliographical. 

Tue introduction of Shakespeare, with a ‘“‘ speaking ” part, 
into a novel called Mary Paget, reminds one of familaziy 
bold adventures in the past. I cannot recollect whether 
the late William Black had the courage to put the bard 
bodily into his Judith Shakespeare (perhaps one of my 
correspondents will tell me), but we can all recall Landor’s 
Examination of William Shakespeare, and some of us have 
not forgotten a certain play called (with delightful brevity 
and simplicity) ‘‘ Shakespeare,” which had a brief career 
in a London theatre some eight years ago. In the last- 
named, if I remember rightly, the bard was presented 
as a young man, who, after engaging himself to Anne 
Hathaway, goes up to London and loses his heart to 
Elizabeth Throgmorton. If my memory serves me, the 
author of this piece portrayed the poet as firing off bits of 
blank verse from the plays which he was afterwards to 
write! And we had not only Shakespeare, but Spenser 
and Raleigh and Ben Jonson, whose spoken utterances, I 
regret to say, did not at all suggest the power or charm of 
their published efforts. But there is no limit to the self- 
confidence of the present-day playwright. Did not one 
such follow Horne in putting Christopher Marlowe on the 
boards? and was not Molicre similarly treated by another ? 

Such a handbook of British and American fiction as 
Mr. A. E. Baker is said to have compiled or to be com- 
piling should be, if adequately done, an eminently desir- 
able work. We have no such manual at present. It is 
true that Mr. Percy Russell published, in 1894, 4 Guide 
to British and American Novels, in which he discoursed 
successively of the historical, the military, the political, 
the Scotch, the Irish, the religious, the ‘temperance ” 
tale, and so forth, and that he supplied a couple of some- 
what useful indices. Mr. Russell’s book, however, lacked 
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authority as criticism, and in the way of fact was not 
sufficiently precise and systematic. Now, Mr. Baker, I 
gather, will be systematic or nothing, and we may depend, 
I think, upon his accuracy in detail. An absolutely com- 

lete classification of English (which includes American) 

ction would be a boon if it could be achieved; but can 
it? Is it not out of the power of one man, even though he 
should have devoted all his working hours to it? It 
seems rather a task for a syndicate or a society, every 
member of which would contribute from the fruits of his 
or her ing. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree having selected “ Rip Van Winkle” 
as the next subject for stage interpretation, we may 
expect that there will shortly be an increased demand for 

ashington Irving’s famous narrative. It so happens 
that no fewer than three illustrated editions of the tale 
were issued in London last year—one by Mr. Macqueen, 
another by Messrs. Putnam, and the third (with ‘ Christ- 
mas Eve”) by Mr. Nister. In 1898 the tale formed part 
of a little volume of Irving miscellanies published by 
Service & Paton. Previously to that there was Messrs. 
Macmillan’s illustrated edition in 1893. Of The Sketch- 
Book itself the recent reprints have been numerous—one 
in two volumes in 1894, a “student’s” edition (and a 
cheap one besides) in 1895, and yet another in 1897. 
Those playgoers to whom Irving’s narrative is new will 
be surprised to find how elaborate a superstructure the 
playwrights have built upon a slight foundation. 

The promised new edition (illustrated) of Leigh Hunt’s 
Old Court Suburb will be welcome to many, though the 
book, which is not yet half-a-century old, is by no means 
out of print. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, I believe, still 

ublish it in neat one-volume form. In all — it 
fon not been much read of late. Many people fancy that 
the suburb in question is Chelsea, whereas, of course, it is 
Kensington. It will be remembered that an illustrated 
edition of Hunt’s other topographical and historical book, 
The Town, was brought out in 1893. Hunt was one of 
the first to write what may be called the picturesque guide- 
book, and his example was improved upon by certain of 
his more recent imitators. Both Zhe Zown and The Old 
Court Suburb are somewhat out of date, but a little 
judicious annotation is all that they require. 

The poets of the future have some reason to dread the 
doubtful glory of a “ penny edition” of their works. I 
was glancing the other day through Messrs. Newnes’s 
oy Tennyson, and found that the simple title ‘‘Godiva” 

ad been enlarged into ‘‘The Lady Godiva”; ‘‘ The 
splendour falls on castle walls’ had been headed “‘ Dying, 
Dying, Dying”; the stanzas beginning “ Ring out, wild 
bells,” had been entitled ‘‘ Ring Out—Ring In” ; while 
those beginning ‘‘ Love thou thy land”’ had been christened 
‘“‘ Patriotism’?! More than this, I found that the editor 
had taken it upon himself to number not only every 
‘stanza in the book, but even the paragraph-sections of 
such narrative poems as the “‘ Morte d’Arthur.” I say 
nothing about the paper and the printing of the penn’orth, 
but I think the text of the poet should have been presented 
as he left it. 

Turning over the pages of Sir M. Grant Duff's latest 
instalment of Notes from a Diary, I found him asking a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic whether he knew ‘the story 
of Gregory XVI. offering his snuff-box to a Cardinal, who 
declined it, saying, ‘No, your Holiness, I have not that 
vice,’ to which the Pope immediately replied, ‘If it had 
been a vice, you would have had it.’”” Now, this colloquy 
is almost word for word identical with a well-known 
passage of arms between Claude Melnotte and Beauseant 
in “The Lady of Lyons,” and it would be interesting to 
know whether this anecdote of Gregory XVI. was in 
circulation before Bulwer wrote the a if it was, the 
dramatist obviously ‘‘ conveyed” the jest— which was 
unfair to its author. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Needless “ Life.’’ 


The Life of Edward FitzGerald. By John Glyde. 
(Pearsons, Ltd. 6s.) 


Mr. Grypr’s book contains some new stories of FitzGerald 
and some interesting local matter; but as a whole it is the 
failure which every student of FitzGerald’s Letters might 
have not unkindly predicted. No “Life,” properly speak- 
ing, of Edward FitzGerald is possible; you might as well 
ask for a “‘ Life” of Amiel, who never lived, but merely 
proposed to do so. FitzGerald did not even plan a life; 
finding himself alive, he settled down to vegetate intel- 
lectually. Look at his portrait. What a kindly, heavy 





EDWABD FITZGERALD. 
From a Photo. by Cade & White. 


saturninity ; what a resolution to be only so much awake 
as he deemed worth his while! FitzGerald let the world 
alone, and the world ought to return the compliment. We 
can do with biographies of soldiers and Parliamentary 
hands, and we have recently had the biography of a 
successful coal merchant. That is all right; but when 
a man is so sublimely indifferent to the footlights and the 
gold dust as was Edward FitzGerald, we ought to cherish 
that instance of retirednéss. We are all grimed and pushing 
and envious; here was a man who was not; for heaven’s 
sake let it be somewhat difficult to find him in libraries as 
it was in life. The very notion of anything so pat and 
measureable as ‘‘The Life” of Edward FitzGerald is 
unpleasing to us. We prefer to go burrowing for the 
Life in the Letters—Letters which, for a certain quaint 
nookiness, are unsurpassed in the language. What would 
FitzGerald have said if he had picked up a harmful, 
unnecessary ‘“ Life” of his ‘‘dear Sévigné,” in whoso 
Letters he lived for days together ? 

Mr. Glyde has meant well, and there are things in his 
book which lovers of the Letters may like to note. Fitz- 
Gerald once made for his own use a list of all the characters 
in Mme. Sévigné’s Letters, and at another time he drew 
up a chronology of Charles Lamb’s life. Well, Mr. Glyde 
finds us in material for making such book-marker notes, 
but this is to condemn his book as a work of art. Our 
special regret is that Mr. Glyde did not limit himself to 
the task for which he was competent, and for which there 
was an opening—that of tracing FitzGerald’s footprints 
at Woodbridge, Boulge, Lowestoft, Aldborough, and his 
other Suffolk haunts. The local information he has 
collected would have made a thin, but very acceptable, 
pamphlet. Thus from London, from Nishapur, and 
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from Woodbridge had poured three contributory streams of 
intelligence about FitzGerald; and the local tribute would 
have had a charming entity, would almost have defied 
criticism. But ‘‘The Life”—oh, no! The very words 
toll us back to the Letters—which are a thing most 
precious and absolute. They are medicine for minds that 
would fain repel the world a little while using it, that long 
for peace though declining it. Ah, these dear half-way 
wr sa whose teachings require of us no sudden 
ight from the pavement to the empyrean, but who 
show us how a man may simplify his life! FitzGerald 
was one of the band, and in that kind we name him with 
Horace, and Montaigne, and with Matthew Arnold, wistful 
at the grave of Sénancour. Formal duty seems to require 
us to describe Mr. Glyde’s book in detail; but the pages 
slip past our fingers. They are good for excavation. 
There are things to pencil into the margins of the Letters, 
but they are not such things as these: ‘‘ Fitz-Gerald 
(Mr. Glyde will hyphenate the name) had old-fashioned 
tastes, and in poetry and great love for the ancients. .. . 
In the world of Fiction he revelled in Sir Walter Scott’s 
works.” Nor does the reader of the Letters want to see 
FitzGerald’s moods stated in terms like these: ‘‘ He found 
more real enjoyment in the fisherman’s cottage than in the 
home of the squire, where, he said, awful formalities stifle 
the genuine flow of nature.” That is banal and 
inexact. Banal and inexact, too, is Mr. Glyde’s descrip- 
tion of FitzGerald’s feeling toward London as one of 
“hatred.” He did not want to live in London; nothing 
would have induced him to do so. But he always 
paid London the compliment of excusing himself. The 
tacit reproaches of his friends were not lost on him; 
though he would not live in London, none knew better 
than he that he could not well live without London. He 
never plumed himself on his retirement. Living out of 
the world, it was he who felt the drawbacks. ‘‘ People 
affect to talk of this kind of life as very beautiful and 
eg ag he wrote to Frederic Tennyson, ‘‘ but I 

on’t; men ought to have an ambition to stir and travel, 
and fill their heads and senses; but so itis.’’ So it was 
to the end. He trudged Suffolk roads, saw the sea dimple, 
read old books and the Reviews, collected pictures, pottered 
among his flowers, fed his doves, and wrote the most 
unaffected letters about it all. 

The Letters have been given to us with a liberal hand, 
and we are not sure that we want—or ought to take—a 
single fact about FitzGerald that comes to us but through 
them. Weare not a whit interested in Mr. Glyde’s chapter 
about FitzGerald’s marriage and what the “ladies of 
Woodbridge ”—confound them !—thought of it. We do 
not care to peer into the little cottage at Boulge, and 
note its bachelor chaos; nor are we very grateful for the 
information that FitzGerald always wore his hat when 
seated by his fire, and that he fidgetted his beard with 
a paper-knife while his reader read to him. Somehow a 
—— of these things seems a little mean; we put it 
aside. ven Mr. Glyde’s list of books in FitzGerald’s 
library—classified (as assuredly FitzGerald did not classify 
them) under Fine Arts, Essays, Music, Dramatic, &c.—is 
curiously unacceptable. The books do not interest us 
until FitzGerald has taken one of them off the shelf 
himself. We do not want to know the bounds of his 
resources, the thus-far-and-no-farther of his browsings 
alone. Charles Lamb was sorry that he had ever seen 
the MS. of “ Lycidas,” with Milton’s corrections, and we 
should regret taking an inventory of those bookshelves 
at Little ge. All this may seem fanciful and even 
ungracious; but if so it comes of our allegiance to the 
Letters. Not a jot of their charm must be imperilled. 

We like to think that Nature ordains such lives as 
Edward FitzGerald’s to be medicine to other lives. Fitz- 
Gerald’s Letters are antidotal and curative. And the Letters 
are FitzGerald’s life, therefore the life was good and 
effective. That is very simple reasoning, but what is to 
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upset it? FitzGerald might have done greater things? 
Really !—greater than his Letters ?—those delightful 
records of desultory culture, those naive statements of the 
things which a rich, yet oddly restricted, nature cared for, 
and the things it didn’t care a rap for? We doubt it. 
To write the Tato it was necessary that FitzGerald should 
live in a Suffolk village, where you could hear the rasping 
of a saw down the length of the main street. He was 
lazy, but remember that he had the special grace not to 
repent; and if he refused laborious days, neither did he 
sport with Amaryllis in the shade. The result was the 
Letters, and the English ‘ Rubaiyat.” And these are 
enough. 


Pale, Tender, and Fragile. 


Decorations, in Verse and Prose. By Ernest Dowson. 


(Leonard Smithers & Co.) 


Turs little volume derives a painful interest from its being 
the last work of a young poet, who recently died under 
sorrowful circumstances. The verse (for the prose is little 
but verse not run into mould) is in substance agnosticism 
unsustained by the joy of life; in style it is exceedingly 
craftsmanlike and perfect, with a sense of form that lends 
appropriateness to the title. ‘A poet of one mood in all 
his lays,’’ Mr. Dowson’s verse has an almost morbid grace 
and delicacy, which can only be conveyed by Rossetti’s 
word gracile, and a decadent melancholy. Without fire or 
figurative quality, it lends itself best to negatives. 

He belongs to those who find their affinities in the 
decadent frailty of such French poets as Paul Verlaine. 
It is not, however, the later syMboliste Verlaine to whom 
he leans, but the more typical Verlaine of the sighful, 
faint impressions. To photograph sensitively the effect of 
a scene, an incident, upon the emotions, and reproduce it 
in verse with all its delicate transience, without corament, 
without reflection—an effect, or rather affect (if we might 
coin the word for the occasion) transferred from the sensi- 
bilities of the poet to those of the reader—such is the aim 
of this French school, in which stood foremost the poet 
with the satyr-visage and the touch in verse as of maiden’s 
fingers. No interpreters they of nature, but rather strings 
moved by the wiad-~ond with a like melancholy plaint in 
all their music. There is much of kindred character in 
Dowson’s poetry, though it need not follow that he deliber- 
ately or consciously adopted the same artistic shibboleth. 
His sympathies he has openly shown in a few poems 
which are direct translations from Verlaine. It may well 
be that Verlaine is inimitable ; it is very sure that Verlaine 
is untranslatable. All Mr. Dowson’s finished art and 
native sympathy has failed to capture the uncapturable 
charm of the originals: the sense is there, and somewhat 
of the subily simple diction, but the delicate sigh of the 
verse has volatilised through the grosser English syllables. 
Nor does the English writer always convey the expres- 
sional nwances of the Frenchman. Take a poem at which 
many readers of the AcapEmy, some time ago, tried their 
hands in our “Competition” column. Thus Mr. Dowson: 


The sky is up above the roof, 
So blue, so soft ! 

A tree there, up above the roof, 
Swayeth alot. 


A bell within the sky we see, 
Chimes low and faint : 

A bird upon that tree we see 
Maketh complaint. 


Dear God! is not the life up there 
Simple and sweet ? 

How peacefully are borne up there 
Sounds of the street! 


What hast thou done, who comest here 
To weep alway ? 

Where hast thou laid, who comest here, 
Thy youth away? 
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It is good; but no reader would surmise from it that the 
original was a masterpiece famous in modern French 
poe “ Swayeth aloft” misses the exact significance of 
erce sa palme, upon which the felicity of the line depends ; 

and the translation goes to pieces upon the last stanza, 
which no translation can suggest. So does a poem of 
which the original has not the peculiar technical difficulty 
of this : 

Nay !. the more desolate, 

Because, I know not why 

(Neither for love nor hate) 

My heart is desolate. 


Whither has vanished the melodious childlike wail of 


C’est bien la pire peine 

De ne savoir pourquoi, 
Sans amour et sans haine 
Mon cceur a tant de peine ? 


Mr. Dowson himself has more of Verlaine in spirit than 
in form, for he tries many modes—villanelle, rondeau, 
sonnet; but there is always the one manner—subdued, 
minutely finished—searching his diction fastidiously rather 
than ostentatiously, with no startlingly refracted colour. 
And the substance is always one—a cry of premature 
disillusion and weariness. To him and the young poets 
of his class the days have come in youth of which the 
say, ‘They please me not.” To him or to his Frenc 
models; for one would have a surer conviction of these 
writers’ sincerity in their pessimistic chorus if it were not 
so plain that the pessimism was @ la mode de Paris. Yet 
the prevalence of the disease need not be doubted. He 
rebukes ‘A Lady Asking Foolish Questions ”’: 


Why am I sorry, Chloe? Because the moon is far: 

had whe am I to be straightened in a little earthly star ? 

Because thy face is fair? And what if it had not been ? 

The fairest face of all is the face I have not seen. 

Because the land is cold, and however I scheme and plot, 

I cannot find a ferry to the land where I am not. 

Because-thy lips are red and thy breasts upbraid the snow ? 

(There is neither white nor red in the pleasance where I go.) 

— thy lips grow pale and thy breasts grow dun and 
fall ? 

I go _— the wind blows, Chloe, and am not sorry 
at all. 


That is the daintily sung confession of unfaith which is 
the melancholy burden of all Mr. Dowson’s verse (though 
nowhere else does he slip into such unpleasantly ungallant 
phrases as he uses to the hapless Chloe). It is Shelley’s 
“longing for something afar,” with the addition that 
there is no something afar. We hear it again in the 
mournfully musical lyric, ‘‘ Venite Descendamus ”’: 


Let be at last ; tC - over words and sighing, 
Vainly were all things said : 
Better at last to find a place for lying 
Only dead. 
Silence were best ; with songs and sighing over ; 
Now be the music mute ; 
Now let the dead, red leaves of autumn cover 
A vain lute. 


Silence is best ; for ever and for ever, 
We will go down and sleep, 
Somewhere beyond her ken, where she need never 
Come to weep. 


Let be at last : colder she grows and colder ; 
Sleep and the night were best ; 
Lying at last where we cannot behold her, 
We may rest. 


When he is not attempting an impossible rivalry of 
translation, he handles verse with accomplished melody,. 
as in this poem. Pale, tender, and fragile like that which 
has in it the seeds of death, it fitly exemplifies Dowson’s 
not strong nor strongly original muse. And now—he has 
gone down and slept, 
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A Pearl of Great Price. 


A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

By Martin R. Vincent, D.D. (Macmillan.) 

‘Perrectty honourable men, no doubt, were the Brothers 
Elzevir, publishers, of Leyden. Yet, by means of an 
elegant format and a boastful phrase, they succeeded -in 
landing on the book-market of Christian Europe a version 
of the New Testament from the corrupt text of which a 
quarter of a millennium has not been more than sufficient 
time to emancipate public opinion. ‘‘ Here then,” they 
announced on the title-page of their edition of 1633, ‘‘ you 
have a Text Received of All Men, in which we give you 
nothing garbled or corrupt.” This vaunted “ Received 
Text” was essentially the text of Erasmus, founded on a 
few inferior MSS. So little, indeed, did Erasmus under- 
stand his responsibility that his solitary twelfth-century 
MS. of the Revelation giving out before the last six verses, 
he scrupled not to supply an indifferent Greek rendering 
for which he had no MS. authority at all. The degrees 
by which the Textus Receptus has been ousted from the 
extravagant esteem in which for so long a time it was held 
is clearly and concisely told in the book before us. 

In 1628 Charles I. received from the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople the Alexandrian Codex, known oe | as 
A; and in 1657 Bishop Walton, of Chester, published his 
London Polyglot, with the diverse readings of this ancient 
MS. at the foot of the pages. Courcelles and Fell, Dean 
of Christ Church, led the way to John Mill, who, in 1707, 
published at Oxford an edition of the New Testament in 
which he foreshadowed the results of modern methods. 
He estimated the variants known in his time at 30,000. 
The Greek MSS. collated to-day, nearly 4,000, yield more 
than five times that number. 

As time went on and diligence was multiplied, the 
extraordinary difficulty of reconstructing in its purity the 
Text, of which the original autographs had perished, 
became more evident. The method of counting authorities 
for a given reading was soon shown to be fallacious. By 
reason of greater age one MS. may outweigh the authority 
of a dozen others of later date. Not that age is by any 
means decisive; for whereas a MS. of the fourth century 
may have been copied from one but little older than 
itself, a MS. of the eleventh century may have been copied 
directly from one of the third century, which in turn 
may derive immediately from the autograph. Another 
maddening consideration is that a MS. is not necessarily 
of the same value throughout: internal evidence may show 
that different parts are copied from different examplars. 

And this leads to the classification of MSS. according 
to their genealogy, which was first attempted by Bengel, 
a Lutheran pastor of Wiirtemburg, in 1734. He also it 
was who first formulated the now familiar canon that 
“the difficult reading is to be preferred to the easy,” since 
it is more likely that the scribe has altered a passage with 
a view to removing a solecism, or an apparent contradic- 
tion or misquotation, than that he should have introduced 
such a thing. This principle Griesbach, who published 
his text in 1805, breaking for the first time clean away 
from the Textus Receptus, embodied with others: that 
not single documents but recensions (a word used rather 
awkwardly for families) of MSS. are to be counted; that 
the shorter reading is to be preferred to the longer, on 
account of the scribe’s tendency to include marginal notes 
in the text and to fill out an ellipse; and that the reading 
which at first sight appears to convey a false sense is to 
be chosen. The classification of MSS. also received a 
further development at his hands. 

Passing over Lachmann and lesser names we come to 
Tischendorf, famous for the discovery, in the monastery 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, of the fourth-century 
Aleph (Codex Sinaiticus). This he borrowed and carried 
off to Cairo, where, with the aid of two German secre- 
taries of seraphic energy, he transcribed the 110,000 lines 
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of it and noted the 12,000 changes made by later hands. 
This document is, perhaps, one of fifty prepared by order 
of Constantine for the churches of his eastern capital in 
331. It contains some thousand readings sustained by 
the oldest Fathers and Versions (7.¢., translations), and not 
found in the Vatican (B) or Alexandrian (A) codices. 

The Sinaitic MS. had great weight with Westcott and 
Hort, whose New Testament appeared in 1881. Dr. Hort 
assigns it, with B, to the oldest of his four great families 
of MSS. ; their coincidences he attributes to ‘“‘ the extreme 
antiquity of the common original from which the ancestors 
of the two have diverged.” The Revisers of 1881 (whose 
text varies in over 1,600 cape from the text used by the 
divines of King James) follow closely the readings favoured 
by Westcott and Hort. 

Yet even now the traditional reverence for the Received 
Text is not dead—unless, indeed, it was buried with the 
late Dean Burgon of Chichester. Burgon’s wit and 
delicious perversity make his Revision Revised one of the 
most entertaining of books. His argument in favour of 
the Received Text is based on the conviction that the 
Divine Spirit which guides the Church would never permit 
the words which He dictated to be lost or changed. The 
reversion to ancient authorities, therefore, he altogether 
mocks. If these documents have been preserved, that 
shows, he declares, only that they are worthless : had they 
been of value they would have perished long since of 
honest handling. After pouring contempt upon Aleph, 
B, A, and ©, the Dean proceeds : 

Imagine it generally proposed, by the aid of four such 
conflicting documents, to readjust the funeral oration of 
Pericles, or to reédit Hamlet. Riswm teneatis, amici? Why, 
some of the poet’s most familiar lines would cease to be 
recognisable: e.g., A.—‘‘ Toby or not Toby, that is the 
question.” Alepb.—* To be a tub or not to be a tub, the 
question is that.” C.—‘‘ The question is, to beat or not to 
beat Toby?” D (the “singular codex ”’),—‘‘The only 
question is this, to beat that Tuby or to be a tub ?” 


With this delightful nonsense, which illustrates the 
lighter side of a science which has been pursued with 
such passionate devotion, we may take leave of "Dr. 
Vincent’s admirable little book. Nothing could be better 
adapted to the use of those who would gain a general 
view of the results and fascinating methods of Textual 
Criticism in this particular field. 


Andromache Up to Date. 
Andromache. By Gilbert Murray. (Heinemann.) 


Ir was an audacious experiment of Prof. Murray’s to 
take a classic theme and to write around it a modern 
drama in a manner obviously inspired by Ibsen and by 
Maeterlinck. Mr. G. W. Steevens attempted a some- 
what similar feat in ‘“‘The Dialogues of the Dead.” 
But, as the Latin grammar puts it, you may expel Nature 
with a fork, yet she will always be back upon you; and 
the completeness of Prof. Murray’s design is more than 
once marred by the fatality of classical reminiscence. 
“‘ Now, by Thetis, stranger, in ow God has made you 
king-like, but within a very fool!” comes as an odd 
patch on the web of dialogue; and Andromache and the 
rest are but too ready, on the slightest provocation, to 
break out in lines and half-lines of the blank verse which 
is their natural speech. ‘‘I am a king’s son; I must 
have my kingdom,” says Orestes, and we believe Prof. 
Murray hopes that it will be read as prose: and Andro- 
mache ; ‘‘ The gods’ hearts may be hard, but man’s is 
tender ; only very hungry and sore afraid and wild as a 
hunted beast on the mountain.” Apart from such 
blemishes, the drama is astonishingly clever and unex- 
pectedly interesting. The bald, en le way of speech, 
all arabesques and rhetoric strictly excluded, through 
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which, rather than in which, the characters express them- 
selves is admirably handled. Is not this Maeterlinckian ? 
PYLADES. 
Nay, you fear nothing; that is why I must fear for you. 
ORESTES. 


What is there to fear for me? 
back just as I am. 


Most like I shall come 


PYLADES 
That is the one thing that cannot be ! 


Andromache was the subject of Attic dramas by Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Iophon. That of Euripides is alone extant, 
and from the plot of this Prof. Murray’s is varied. It 
was, perhaps, discreet to select for rivalry one of the least 
effective of even the Euripidean masterpieces. Hector 
slain and Troy taken, Andromache becomes the booty of 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and King of Pthia, to whom she 
bears a son, Molossus. Pyrrhus marries Hermione, 
daughter of the deathless Helen. Hermione has no son, 
and hates Andromache. To Pthia comes, in disguise, 
Orestes, healed at last of the Furies. He is in search 
of Hermione, whom he saw and loved of old in her 
father’s halls. Orestes and Hermione plot flight. There 
is a mélée, Pyrrhus is slain, and Andromache stabs Helen. 
These are the dry bones of Prof. Murray’s drama. In his 
treatment of it they become the vehicle of a symbolism. 
The dramatic situation is that of the questing soul between 
the two ideals, the Wisdom of Life and the Passion of Life. 
Andromache represents the Wisdom of Life. Through 
suffering she has attained: she knows and loves. The 
old angers are swallowed up in humanity. Molossus has 
slain his first man amid the rejoicings of the Court. 
Andromache would have him make atonement. 


ANDROMACHE. 


May your eyes never see half the pain mine have seen ! 
I grew past feeling for it, too, long, long ago. I saw men 
writhe and bite the dust, without caring for them or 
countiog them. They were so many that they were all 
confused, and the noise of their anguish was like the 
crying of cranes far off: there was no one voice in it, and 
no meaning. And then, as it went on growing, and the 
sons of Priam died about me and the folk starved, and 
my husband, Hector, was slain with torment, all the 
voices gathered again together and seemed as one voice, 
that cried to my heart so that it understood. 

MOLossvus. 


What did it say, mother ? 
ANDROMACHE, 
It spoke in a language that you know not, my son. 
MOLOossvus. 
Did it speak Phrygian ? 
ANDROMACHE. 


It spoke the language of old, old men, and those whose 
gods have deserted them. 


Mo.ossvs. 
But you could tell me what it said. 
ANDROMACHE. 


[Looking at him, and not answering.] Why did you ever 
wish to kill that herd-boy ? 
MoLossvs. 


We had taken their cattle before. They always fight us. 


ANDROMACHE. 
Would it not be better that they should live at peace 
with you? 
MOoLossvs. 
Why should I fear their blood-feud? I would sooner 


be slain than ask favours of them. My father would 
avenge me well! 
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ANDROMACHE. 

And who will be the happier? Listen. Can you hear 
that little beating sound-—down seaward, away from 
the sun ? k 

MOoLossvs. 
It is the water lapping against the rocks. 
ANDROMACHE. 

There is a sound like that in the language I told you of. 
Old, old men, and those whose gods have deserted them, 
hear it in their hearts—the sound of all the blood that 
men have spilt and the tears they have shed, lapping 
against great rocks, in shadow, away from the sun. 


Mo ossvs. 
But, mother, no warrior hears any sound lke that. 


ANDROMACHE, 
Hector learnt to hear it before he died. 


This touches upon the eternal verities. In Hermione 
Orestes seeks the Passion of Life, one inexhaustible and 
unfading as her mother Helen. But Hermione is no 
Helen; she is a thwarted soul, passionate indeed, but 
perverse, for the ideal of Passion is unrealisable by men; 
and the dramatic conflict of the play resolves itself into 
the opposing influences of the two women upon Orestes. 
The eyes of Hermione “ beaconed him through the dark 
of the sea.” He still dreams his ideal in her, ‘‘ daughter 
of Helen, ageless and deathless,” fails to realise in her the 
very woman she is; but in the presence of Andromache 
her beauty pales, and she is shrunken; and when she 
stabs Andromache it lets Orestes into a secret. He bids 
his men begone with Hermione to the ship, and stays 
looking down upon the dying and strangely transfigured 
woman. He is initiate. 

Prof. Murray has put a good deal into this play: it is 
at least, as we said, interesting from beginning to end; 
but part of the interest is barely legitimate, for it comes from 
watching to see how the writer will get over the difficulties 
which he has almost wilfully imposed upon himself. He 
does not get over them entirely; and would not his work 
have really been more effective if he had chosen a theme 
in the handling of which he would not have had to waste 
his energies in combating the accumulated instincts of 
his readers and himself towards a traditional mode of 
treatment ? 


The Trewe Kirk Discernit. 


The Scottish Reformation. Baird Lectures for 1899. By 
the late Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D. Edited by D. Hay 
Fleming, LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch by James 
Christie, D.D. (Blackwood.) 


As distinguished from the movement which transformed 
the Church of England, the Scottish Reformation pro- 
ceeded upwards from below. It was more purely a religious 
movement. It began indeed within, among Churchmen ; 
and its first aim was no more than to eliminate from the 
existing system the gross abuses of simony and nepotism 
which in Scotland, as elsewhere, honeycombed the whole 
system of patronage. But the Lutheran doctrine of justifi- 
cation was in the air, and Patrick Hamilton was its proto- 
martyr—‘‘ burnte, at commande of the king selfe, for 
obstinatie and wickednes.” He had the audacity to 
maintain that ‘‘faith, hope, and charity are so linked 
together that he who hath one of them hath all, and he 
that lacketh one lacketh all,” and thelike. And as is wont 
to happen when one man has the courage to suffer for his 
convictions, the reek of his burning ‘‘ infected all on whom 
it blew.” In 1534 was held a great assize over which the 
king, James V., presided as great justiciar. Over a score 
of confessors suffered confiscation of goods; Alexander 
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Alane (known in literature as Alesius) was driven out of 
the country; Norman Gourley and David Stratoun fur- 
nished a holocaust to the Moloch of Orthodoxy ; and so 
forward, mainly by contrivance of that prelate of large 
intelligence, consummate ability, and indomitable energy 
whom, not inaptly, Dr. Mitchell styles ‘‘ hierarchical 
fanatic”—Cardinal Betoun. The hour of the reformers 


would seem to have struck when in 1543 the Regent, the 


Earl of Arran, proclaimed freedom to read the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue ; but he almost immediately repented 
poor temerity, and loaded his head with appropriate 
ashes. 

The coming of Wishart, in 1559, marked a change in 
the character of the movement; with him it definitely 
assumed a schismatical character. His method was to 
gather into conventicles those whom he could persuade. 
Also, he must pass through the cloud and through the fire, 
and make room for a greater. 

John Knox—“ that maist notable profet and apostle of 
our nation ”—in his childhood had been a pupil of Wis- 
hart’s; of him he learned the little Greek os knew. A 
firmness which came near to obstinacy, an independence 
which was very much like pride . . . and a passionate 
force sometimes mistakenly attributed to a vindictive 
temper— these are some of the qualities predicated of him 
by D’Aubigné. Knox had received the order of priest- 
hood, but, having acquired “a taste for the truth,” ceased 
to say mass and (strangely) took to the law. Presently, 
in obedience to an harmonious call, he assumed the office 
of a preacher, and the vaulting of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
rang weekly with vituperation. The assassination of 
Cardinal Betoun, in the margin of his History, he is 
content to note as ‘the godly act” of James Melvine. 
This same godly act was the reason why for some nineteen 
months, with others of the conspirators, he tugged at an 
oar from the bench of a French galley. English influence 
secured his release in 1549. Hecame to England and took 
part in the first revision of the Prayer-book. He was 
appointed to be chaplain to the monarch whom Dr. Mitchell 
styles ‘‘ good King Edward,” and, it is said, received the 
offer of the Gloucester bishopric. After the accession of 
the “ bigoted Queen Mary,” the English court, he found, 
was no place for him. He departed, therefore, to the more 
propitious air of Geneva and the company of Calvin, between 
whom and the people of Scotland he served the office of a 
conduit; and thence he sounded that Blast against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women which was designed to 
shake the security of Mary, but merely exasperated Eliza- 
beth; wherein his later explanations, which involved so 
unpalatable a doctrine as that kings rule in virtue of elec- 
tion rather than by right divine, did not mend matters. 
At this time he returned to St. Andrew’s and frankly 
proceeded to triumph over the enemies of the Lord. ‘We 
doe nothing,” he wrote, ‘‘ but goe about Jericho, blowing 
with trumpets as God giveth strenth.” 

The result of the struggle was by this time assured. 
The new faith was springing vigorously on the soil left 
fallow by the careless security of the clergy. In Scotland, 
as elsewhere, the Roman Catholic Church had saved, out 
of a sometime devoted people, but a remnant. 

The author goes at length into the history of the Book 
of Discipline and the Book of Common Order; and by 
the discretion of his enthusiastic editor, a lecture upon 
Alesius, though not properly one of the series delivered 
on the Baird foundation, has been inserted. If it is with 
a certain sense of disappointment that we close this volume, 
that is to be attributed solely to a certain flaccidity of 
style which may readily be excused to a man strenuously 
using, as it proved, the last spark of his vitality for a 
comprehensive purview of the period which for many 
years he had made so particularly his own. We confi- 
dently hope that it will interest, in the great events which 
it chronicles, a wider public than that to which the lectures 
are primarily addressed. 
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“? Twill Serve.”’ 


Perriops or European LiterRATuRE.— The Romantic Triumph. 
By T. 8. Omond, M.A. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 


Tue title of this book rather suggests a novel than the 
latest addition to Prof. Saintsbury’s “‘ Periods of European 
Literature.” It is the sequel (the association of ideas 
will not away) to The Romantic Revolt—a no less cozening 
title—its predecessor in the series, which dealt with the 
general rebellion against eighteenth-century classicism ; 
and the ey it covers is, roughly, from 1810 to the 
decline of the Romantic movement in the ’fifties. The 
design is to summarise the time during which the Romantic 
movement was at its zenith; and in English literature 
it may be said to have as its culmination Scott and 
Browning. 

The period is impossibly vast, beyond the mere number 
of years embraced he it. It is, perhaps, the most opulent 
period of ‘“w- literary history. In England it 
means Scott, leridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning, De Quincey, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés— to take up but a 
random handful of the golden sands; in France, Dumas, 
De Vigny, De Musset, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Stendhal 
—all that brilliant band of poets and prosateurs, with the 
great name of Hugo towering in the midst, and the red 
waistcoat of Gautier flaming in the forefront; it means 
historians like Sismondi, Thierry, Michelet; novelists 
like George Sand and Prosper Mérimée. As if these 
were not enough, Germany presents to us the Schlegels 
— August, the great populariser and critic of Shake- 
a Friedrich, who wrote Zhe Philosophy of History; 

ieck; Hoffmann; Uhland; Brentano; Fouqué, who 
gave us the undying figures of Undine and Sintram ; 
Richter, inspirer of Carlyle; Niebuhr, the historian ; 
Schelling and Hegel, in philosophy; while in its later 
period we have the poetry of Heine and the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer. Yet here is no pause: Italy offers 
Manzoni, of J Promessi Sposi fame; Leopardi, the poet, 
as Schopenhauer was the philosopher of pessimism ; Den- 
mark has Hans Andersen; Russia, Poushkin and Gogol ; 
Poland, Mickiewicz. And this is but (in Tarquin’s 
phrase) striking off the tallest heads of the poppies. 
Throngs surge behind these. It was truly a wonderful 
time of blossoming. 

To deal with such enormous wealth of material upon 
any comprehensive plan, within the compass of one small 
volume, was not possible. In this respect Mr. Omond’s 
task was harder than that of his predecessors. In effect, 
his volume resolves itself into a cursory review of the 
chief authors in the several countries of Europe, with a 
few introductory and concluding remarks on the Romantic 
spirit and movement. It is, doubtless, the fault of the 
unwieldy subject, too near for perspective, yet already 
fading into a doubtful semi-familiarity very puzzling to 
deal with ; but Mr. Omond’s volume does not impress us 
so much as others of the series. He disavows any design 
of novelty in his criticism; and has, in fact, adopted the 
safe method of adhering to the received criticism of the 
day on all important points. The few exceptions wherein 
Mr. Omond has liberated his own soul do not encourage 
us to wish that he had oftener departed from the beaten 
track. He is led into railing at Mrs. Browning’s delicate 
phrase, ‘‘sylvan tenderness,” applied to the eyes of the 
hare. Mr. Omond is not, in fact, a distinguished critic. 
But, on the whole, he is adequate, if never stimulating, 
and sometimes a trifle exasperating. The book is a fair 
book, considering the subject and its difficulties ; there 
have, as we say again, been better in the series, but 
‘twill serve.” And we may, at any rate, congratulate 
Mr. Omond that he has spared us yet another attempt to 
define the Romantic spirit. ‘For this relief, much 
thanks.’ / 
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Other New Books. 


Mrs. DELANY 
(Mary GRANVILLE). 


In the second edition of his Anecdotes of Painting Horace 
Walpole refers to Mrs. Delany as “a lady of excellent 
taste, who, at the age of seventy-four, invented the art of 
paper mosaic, with which material (coloured) she executed 
in eight years within twenty of one thousand various 
flowers and flowering shrubs with a precision and truth 
unparalleled.” The reader who wishes to know exactly 
what this work was like may turn to pages 230-231 of 
this volume. Mrs. Delany never wrote a book, or made 
herself notorious; she was neither wealthy nor learned, 
and yet she was a great lady—‘‘a truly great woman of 
fashion,” Burke called her. Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography 
and Correspondence in six volumes, edited by Lady 
Llanover was gratefully received in 1861-62 by a public 
willing to pay five pounds. These volumes having sunk— 
by their own weight one thinks—out of present ken, 
“George Paston” has distilled some of their fragrance 
and interest into a volume that may hope to be read by a 
generation of casual readers. In these reduced pages we 
are still brought into the politest circles of the reigns of 
three Georges. We dine with Swift, and watch Madame 
D’Arblay bungle the bow of Queen Charlotte’s necklace ; 
we hear the “ Beggar’s Opera” praised, and Zristram 
Shandy denounced ; and we see Mrs. Delany almost marry 
Wesley, and almost snub Johnson. This is the (abridged) 
book of her loves, her two marriages, her discreet friend- 
ships, her perfections of behaviour and address. Its long, 
busy murmur of acquaintance is in ceaseless and delight- 
ful contrast with the self-centred, socially-unerring mind 
of the great lady it portrays. Taken as a whole, the 
record is crammed, as the present editor is pleased to say, 
with “familiar trifles of everyday life that put marrow 
into the dry bones of history, and blood into its flaccid 
veins.” (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


MeEmMorrs OF THE BARONESS 
CreciLE DE CovurTorT. 


This volume takes its place in the entertaining ‘“ Ver- 
sailies Historical Series,’ which already includes the 
memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon and of the Prince de 
Ligne. The period opened up is that of Napoleon’s First- 
Consulship, and although the letters and diaries quoted 
belong to the von Alvensleben family, of Kalbe, in 
Altmark, the real heroine of the story they unfold is the 
young Baroness Cecile de Courtot, who fled to Kalbe from 
the very steps of the guillotine, and afterwards returned 
to Paris, as one from the dead, to enjoy the favour of the 
First Consul and the restoration of her property. The 
delicious quiet and garden fragrance of old German life— 
a life given up to “the cultivation of an exaggerated 
sentimentality and perfervid romance”—are mingled in 
the narrative with the horrors of Robespierre’s reign, and 
the crescendo gaieties and splendours of Paris in the days 
when it was learning to give Napoleon ¢arte blanche. 
The most striking record is of the interview granted by 
Napoleon to Cecile de Courtot in the matter of the 
restoration of her property, which had been torn from her 
in the Revolution. Cecile was able to remind the First 
Consul that they had met as boy and girl. He had rescued 
her from the attack of a bull at Brienne, in Champagne, 
in 1783 ; and a few years later she had shown her deliverer, 
by the gift of a laurel wreath at the Military College at 
Brienne, that she had not forgotten the service. On men- 
tion of this wreath the First Consul completely changed 
his manner, which had been cold and repellant : 


Compitep BY GEorGE Paston. 


By Moritz von KaltsEnBeErG. 


Overwhelming emotion shone in his dark eyes and 
trembled in his voice when he spoke. 

‘* So you were that sweet, kind girl, Mademoiselle? Oh, 
ask what you will of me, I promise you be‘orehand to 
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grant it—no matter what it is. Will you accept a pension 
—a post of any kind? You shall-have your property 
back—I am more than overjoyed to have it in my power 
to serve you!” 

You may imagine, my Annaliebe, how startled and 
amazed I was at this sudden outburst, this rapture of 
kindness, from the man who, but a moment before, had 
shown himself so stern and unapproachable! I had no 
answer ready; all I could do was to falter without 
reflection, ‘‘ Oh, Sire, what have I done to deserve this 
gratitude ?” 

‘* What, this too!” broke in Bonaparte in a tone of 
measureless excitement. ‘‘ The royal title—for the first 
time—from your lips, my dear, infallible little Prophetess ! 
And once more your words will come true,” he continued, 
with the strange, far-away look of a Seer. ‘* Yes, I shall 
one day wear the crown and clasp the Royal mantle round 
my shoulders—now I know it for certain. You set that 
laurel wreath on my young head in the far-off days at 
Brienne—the laurel crown that wus to be followed by so 
many others. You whispered to me then, ‘ May it bring 
you good luck!’ and truly it did, as you very well know. 
I am a fatalist, Mademoiselle, and since you have foretold 
it me, I feel the Crown of France upon my brow, I see the 
Sceptre of the great Realm already in my hand! How 
can I ever thank you enough ? ” 


The translation of these curious, if not too convincing, 
memoirs has been made, from the German, by Miss Jessie 
Haynes. (Heinemann. 9s.) 


Missions In EpEN. By Mrs. Crossy H. WHEELER. 


Eden is situated in the Valley of the Euphrates, under 
the shadow of Mount Ararat, and at Harpoot are the 
headquarters of an American mission of which Mrs. 
Wheeler has been an active member for forty years. This 
book is a kind of homely circular letter to inform those 
who are interested in the Christianising of Armenians of 
the progress of the good work. Here, for — is a 
passage from the description of Euphrates College at 
Harpoot: ‘At the left, as we enter the hall, we find 
Professor Nahigian in the chemical room teaching physics. 
He is busy with experiments, and his class of juniors look 
bright and appreciative. He married our sweet Mariam. 
Further along are the recitation rooms, while on the right 
is the college hall. . . . Teacher Nazloo is here, and in © 
her sweet, ladylike way is teaching a classin moral science. 
In a recitation room just beyond, Mrs. Wheeler is teachi 
a class in English literature. The girls are much inte 
in Lady of the Lake, judging from quotations written on the 
blackboard. Miss Barnum is teaching physical geography 
in the next room.” The sidelights on Armenian life and 
character are not uninteresting, and the zeal of the author 
cannot but command respect. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. ) 


EpItep By THE Rev. 
H. C. Breecarna. 


Tue PoreticaL Works or 
Joun MitrTon. 


From THe EDITION oF THE 
Rev. H. C. Bercarna. 


The first of these volumes is a handsome library edition 
in one volume. Mr. Beeching adopts the principle of 
preserving the spelling, punctuation, and so forth used 
by Milton himself. This has been done comparatively 
rarely for Milton, although for Shakespeare often 
enough, and for many other poets in the antiquarian 
editions of the late Dr. Grosart. So far as Milton is 
concerned, Mr. Beeching makes out a good case for his 
method, pointing out in an Introduction that the poet 
evidently took pains to oversee the spelling of his works, 
and that upon a knowledge of it a correct appreciation of 
moot questions of rhythm and emphasis often depends. 
There are plenty of annotated Miltons, and Mr. Beeching 
has wisely contented himself in the present one with giving 
a full text, a slight apparatus criticus, and some good 
facsimiles of title-pages and handwriting. The’ general 


Tue Porerican Works oF 
Joun Miron. 
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effect of the original editions is very finely reproduced. 

The other volume is called the ‘ Oxford Miniature 

Milton,” and is an elegant little edition on India paper, 

light and suitable for the pocket. The text is that of 

_ but the spelling is modernised. (Clarendon 
Tess. 








Fiction. 


Arden Massiter. By Dr. William Barry. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


In this novel Dr. Barry has poured out all his intimate 
knowledge of Italy—modern Italy; his appreciation of that 
Italy which has passed, and his aspirations concerning 
that Italy which is to come. Arden Massiter is one of the 
best English novels of Italy with which we are acquainted, 
and certainly we regard it as measurably superior to the 
author’s previous books. It is full of emotion and a 
certain cultured sentimentality which pervades and poetises 
every sentence. Only a scholar could have written it; 
only a poet could have written it ; and only a philanthropist 
could have written it. Dr. Barry combines these three 
‘‘ abilities”; and decidedly, with modern Italy for an 
objective, they all have full play and opportunity. Arden 
Massiter is a Socialist journalist, who goes out to the 
Peninsula under the impulsion of some vague sympathy. 
In London he has trafficked with the underworld of 
Italian political intrigue. In Rome he picks up the 
threads again, rather against his will. Unwittingly he 
kills a man, and lo! instantly he finds himself the doomed 
butt of the camorra and other sinister agencies. He takes 
refuge with his friends the ancient family of Sorelli, at 
their immemorial castle of Roccaforte. He falls in love 
with Costanza, pale daughter of princes—a figure beauti- 
fully drawn, but surely drawn under the influence of 
d’Annunzio. Roccaforte and Costanza are singularly like 
the castle and Massimilla in Zhe Virgins of the Rocks. 
— is the same feeling, the same still atmosphere around 
them. 

The events of the tale are tragic and dramatic, and the 
tension grows till it is finally broken. Episodes of brigands, 
beggars, conspirators, statesmen, and high-bred women 
follow one another quickly, and the theatres of them are 
heroic—faded but superb interiors, mountain heights, and 
the great streets of decayed capitals. Arden Massiter is 
a “full” book. It teems with incident, character, sugges- 
tion; it must be read sowly, savoured paragraph by 
paragraph; it shines everywhere with a notable distinc- 
tion. Moreover, it is a homogeneous piece of excellent 
craftsmanship. The sole fault we would charge to it is 
a lack of brute strength. It is too mild, bland, and— 
shall we say it?—too “cultured.” It is like a suave and 
broad-minded Italian prelate, who knows all men, all 
hearts, all histories, and who would be a man were it not 
for an ever present finicking tendency to use the panorama 
of life as a spectacle, to survey it with finger-tips gently 
touching, and embroider it with an exquisite discourse of 
his own sensations : 


Ancient sculpture has always affected me like music, 
but not as the highly coloured, deeply shadowed modern 
harmonies which, in their melting of many tones together, 
leave one vibrant, yet exhausted, as after some passionate 
experience. No, rather like the fiue, clear settings of 
Palestrina, I should say, whivh fa'l upon one out of a 
cloudless heaven. When I spent day after day contem- 
plating in the still palaces this divine company from 
Olympus, or Thebes, or Thessaly, the intense and shining 
quietness could not fail to equalise the pulses of my blood. 
It was the expression of a beauty in which sense had little 
share. I call to mind certain mornings at the Vatican, 
when I seemed to have those imperial courts and stanze 
to myself. The universe, I could have dreamt, was white 
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sunshine—no refraction of its rays anywhere ; but standing 
out fair and pure the deathless forms, each so individual, 
so consummately distinct, that they seemed victorious over 
mortal griefs by the very perfection of the attitude in 


which they fought and triumphed. There was a strange . 


innocence, oe Soee the youthful faces; by a miracle of 
art the flesh itself had the tender purity of blossoms 
in their prime ; long enough and you had gone back 
to the world’s childhood, when the spirit wrote its naive 
desires upon a tablet of Parian marble, unstained as the 
snow which breath of man has never sullied. These figures 
had a kind of consecration, a detachment from our sorrows, 
that lifted me, like the tragedians’ verses to which they so 
frequently took my thoughts, into an ever-enduring still- 
ness beyond time and chance. 


Who could find fault with such a passage? Yet it is the 
inmost spirit of that passage, and of a hundred others, 
that has somewhat marred Arden Massiter for us. We 
have a suspicion that, as some men are amateurs of rare 
books, so Dr. Barry must be an an amateur of life—that 
he would give a high price for a rare experience and put 
it in a lovely binding and contemplate it for hours. 


The Sky-Pilot. By Ralph Connor. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Tus tale of pioneer life, ‘‘ beyond the great prairies and 
in the shadow of the Rockies,” is well written (except 
where the writing becomes “‘ fine”), and a passably 
sincere version of things that the author has observed. 
Mr. Connor knows his subject with thoroughness, and 
ager it dramatically. In fact, he is a story-teller. 

is chief fault—and we cannot condone it—is that he 
persistently sugars his stuff with sentiment, until the 
sweetness cloys. The ‘‘sky-pilot” (minister, of course), 
Arthur Wellington Moore by name, who comes to take 
spiritual charge of Swan Creek, much against Swan 
Creek’s desire, is one of those impossible heavenly saints 
that are found only in novels. A mild little man, he 
conquers the ranchers by the greatoess of his game at 
baseball, humbly explaining that he “ played a little at 
Princeton.” Then the hymn-books begin to appear, and 
in a few weeks Swan Creek scarcely knows itself. At the 
end of the tale Arthur Wellington Moore dies, and the 
chapter is headed “The Pilot’s Last Port.” We might 
tolerate the pilot, for he has his qualities, but we certainly 
cannot tolerate Gwen. This is Gwen: 


‘* Yes,”’ assented Bill, ‘‘ she’s a leetle swift.” 

Then, as if fearing he had been apoligising for her, he 
added, with the air of one settling the question: ‘‘ But 
she’s good stock! She suits me!” 

The Duke helped me to another side of her character. 

‘She is a remarkable child,” he said, one day. ‘‘ Wild 
and shy as a coyote, but fearless, quite; and with a heart 
full of passions. Meredith, the Old Timer, you know, has 
kept her up there among the hills. She sees no one but 
himself and Ponka’s Blackfeet relations, who treat her 
like a goddess and help to spoil her utterly. She knows 
their lingo and their ways—goes off with them for a week 
at a time.” 

‘““What! With the Blackfeet?” 

‘* Ponka and Joe, of course, go along ; but even without 
them she is as safe as if surrounded by the Coldstream 
Guards, but she has given them up for some time now.” 


And so on for many chapters, just as if the Bret Harte 
school had never existed. It would be easy to find fun in 
The Sky - Pilot. Nevertheless, despite circumstantial 
evidence to the contrary, we are convinced that Mr, Connor 
in writing it was actuated by perfectly honest literary 
motives. He possesses much natural technical skill, but 
in the larger matter of attitude towards life he has a great 
deal to learn. Such a detail will not prevent many people 
from enjoying this naive novel, 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. } 


By 8. R. Crockett: 


A long medieval romance, crowded with characters 
whose business is mainly fighting and love making. 
Joan, Duchess Joan of Hohenstein, ruler “of that cluster 
of hill statelets which is called collectively Masurenburg,” 
is a heroine after Mr. Crockett’s heart. She fences better 
than most, she defies an unattractive bridegroom, she 
masquerades as a boy, and in the end marries the man of 
her choice. He is a Cardinal, but that is nothing to Mr. 
Crockett. An interview with Pope Sixtusin Chapter LIL, 
some talk about ducats, and then the “ sweet-voiced 
choristers” and ‘the white-robed maidens” scattering 
flowers. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Joan oF THE Sworp Hanp. 


Tue Grers or ENEMIEs. By E. E. Mitton. 


A readable novel by the author of A Bachelor Girl 
in London. A great deal hinges on a bet made by young 
Tim Ventris that he would marry the first girl who wore a 
hat trimmed with blue whom he met in the town. (A. & 
C. Black. 6s.) 


Tue Pratw Miss Cray. By Fiorence WARDEN. 


If a heroine is dubbed plain we know that she will do 
wonders, like Paganini’s single string. When, therefore, the 
reader is told that Miss Cray had a voice which, though 
neither loud nor shrill, ‘“ had a singular quality of com- 
pelling attention,” he knows that she will compel the 
right sort of attention in due time. A readable and 
amusing story by the hand that wrote The House on the 
Marsh. (White & Co. 6s.) 


Arnstie’s Ju-su. By Harotp Brnp.toss. 


Ainslie’s ju-ju, a talisman which possessed the power of 
protecting its wearer from sudden death, was ‘‘a little 
oblong of ivory, roughly carved in representation of a 
serpent’s head, with curious characters graven upon it, 
somewhat resembling the signs of the zodiac upon the 
Accra rings.’”’ The story deals with an expedition to darkest 
Africa and the disasters that attended it, but the ju-ju 
ensures Ainslie’s happy marriage at the close. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


THe ANGEL or CHANCE. By G. G. CHarrerron. 


A comedy of a watering-place, with some neat character- 
drawing in it. The Angel of Chance (or Fate) brought it 
about that Clifford Anstey and Rachel Meredith “ drifted 
together in so unorthodox a fashion that possibly the 
London County Council might have denied them a licence 
for it.” In other words, they met in the sea, converging 
from their respective bathing machines. An amusing 
book. (Long. 6s.) 


ALETTA. By Berrram Mirrorp. 


Mr. Mitford, who is known for his South African 
stories, here gives us a tale of the Boer War, in which 
he makes a courageous attempt to portray those Boers 
“who do not go to bed in their clothes, who do wash, and 
whose persons and dwelling-houses are distinguished by 
the ordinary conditions of cleanliness and civilisation.” It 
is a refreshing change from the wearisome insistence upon 
the other side of the case. (White. 3s. 6d.) 


Love’s GuERDON. By Conrap H. Carroper. 

A typical domestic religious “romance of the West 
Country,” compact of the Maypole Inn, Mrs. Loxton, the 
stony road to Netherdene Farm, and ‘“‘ We know from the 
Pauline epistles.” (White & Co. 6s.) 
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His ’Prentice Hann. By Sypney PHELPs. 


Sydney Phelps is, we suspect, a woman, and her sto 
follows old-established feminine lines. The hero is Ralp 
Vivian, curate, a model of the manly graces. And in the 
end ‘‘Good luck to your fishing, little fellow!” says he to 
his wifelet: ‘‘ you threw a good line and — my hear. 
over two years ago.” ‘Will the line hold, Ralph?” 
asked Ethel, drawing closer to him. “ Yes, for ever.” 
(Long. 6s.) 


Tue Szconp Lapy Detcomse. By Mrs. ArrHuR KENNARD. 


Another contribution to what may be called house party 
fiction. The society is the society that stays in country 
houses, and the conversation is continuous and steadfastly 
smart. Here is a passage: ‘‘‘ He has chucked the Army, 
you know.’ ‘I didn’t know. What brought on the 
crisis?’ ‘Want of the needful.’ ‘What does he intend 
to do?’ ‘Go into the land agency business, I believe.’ 
‘Poor old girl!’ ‘All the same a hundred years hence, I 
expect.’ ” 


Tue Hovusk or HaArpDALE. By Rost Perkins. 


Mr. Hardale was a banker, with all the outward signs 
which successful banking imparts. But he quarrelled 
with his son, and his son died. (‘‘I have gone the pace,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and Death, the grim old fellow who tarries at 
no man’s bidding, is coming with long, swift strides down 
the shadowy way to hurry me off. It’s consumption, dad ; 
rapid.”) But he left a child, and she, together with an 
unprincipled adventuress, gives life to the melodrama. 
(Long. 6s.) 


OvutrRaGEous Fortune. ANoN, 


This ‘‘ Story of Evelyn Grey, Hospital Nurse,” contains 
a seducer in the shape of a superlatively wicked High 
Church vicar, and other unpleasing people, including the 
heroine, whose misfortunes seem to be at least as deserved 
as her ultimate happiness. (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 


VeELpT AND LAAGER. By E. 8S. Vacentrve, 


‘*Some of the tales in this book are true; some have 
been related by the Boers themselves;” all of them are 
intended to bring out the chief traits of Boer character. 
They should be popular in the sixpenny form in which 
they appear. (Methuen. 6d.) 


By C. J. Hamitron. 


A crude story of love, unfaithfulness, squalor, hymn- 
verses, and death-beds, covering twenty years and 
enacted in two hemispheres. The scamp of a husband 
returns at last to find his wife playing the ‘Moonlight 
Sonata.” ‘She always plays when it’s beginning to get 
= sun-down.”’ Alethea dies and forgives. (Sands & Oo. 
6s. 


A Ftasu or Yours. 


Tue Experiment oF Docror 
NEvIi1. 


By Emeric Hutme- 
BEAMAN, 


To the fourth chapter of this pseudo-scientific novel the 
author prefixes the warning “To be skipped by the 
squeamish reader.” With as good reason he might have 
placed these words on his title-page, for the whole novel 
is grim and gruesome reading. It tells how Lord Carsdale’s 
recovery from an injury to his brain was brought about 
by the insertion into that organ of a portion of the brain 
of an executed murderer—with the drawback that his 
lordship promptly developed the murderer’s traits. How 
this operation was justified, and how its evil effects 
were finally counteracted, and the hero’s marriage with 
Lilian Wroughton rendered possible, we leave to the non- 
squeamish reader. (John Long. 6s.) 
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The late Richard Hovey. 


An American Poet. 


Att readers who take an intimate interest in contemporary 
verse probably know two slim little American volumes 
entitled Songs from Vagabondia and More Songs from 
Vagabondia, by Mr. Bliss Carman and Mr. Richard Hovey, 
a small edition of which was issued in this country by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews; and all who do know them will learn 
with regret that Mr. Hovey is dead. He died a few weeks 
ago of apoplexy, after undergoing an operation, and his 
age was only thirty-five. Thereby America loses one of 
her best poets, and from the world passes a clean, resolute, 
discriminating mind. 

Richard Hovey was not a great poet, nor had he an 
abundant gift of music; but he loved the light and he 
loved the open air and he believed in men. He was also 
always on the side of youth, as lyric poets ought to be. 
He could write : 


For we know the world is glorious, 
And the goal a golden thing, 

And that God is not censorious 
When His children have a fling. 


There is no doubt that in Richard Hovey’s poetical 
making Whitman was a great influence, and latterly in 
his work there were signs that he would not be unwilling to 
stimulate Americans as Mr. Kipling has stimulated Eng- 
land; but he was more himself than anyone else, and by 
adopting for the most part very free and easy measures 
this individuality was intensified. For there is no question 
that, except with the greatest, severe poetical forms are 
capable of tyrannising over a poet’s intentions. Richard 
ee was happiest in this kind of irregular ecstatic 
chant: 


I said in my heart, ‘‘ I am sick of four walls and a ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where the hawk is wheeling, 

Lone and high, 

And the snow clouds go by. 

I will get me away to the waters that glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that fie 

Like = heart of a maiden aware of a doom drawing 
ni 

And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 

I will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 

The falcon in my will. 

The dogwood calls me, and the sudden thrill 

That breaks in apple blooms down country roads 

Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me away. 

The sap is in the boles to-day, 

And in my veins a pulse that yearns and goads.”’ 








That is from a poem entitled “Spring.” The same vein 
is pursued in “‘ The Faun,” which perhaps represents Mr. 
Hovey’s best work in this manner. Here is a passage 
from “‘The Faun”: 


Oh, goodly damp smell of the ground! 
. Oh, rough sweet bark of the trees! 
Oh, clear sharp cracklings of sound ! 


Oh, life’s that’s a-thrill and a-bound 

With the vigour of boyhood and morning and the noon- 
tide’s rapture of ease ! 

Was there ever a w heart in the world ? 

A lag in the body’s urge, or a flag of the spirit’s wings * 

Did a mau’s heart ever break 

For a lost hope’s sake ? 

For here there is lilt in the quiet and calm in the quiver of 
things. ~ 

Ay, this old oak, grey-grown avd knurled, 

Solemn and sturdy and big, 

Is as young of heart, as alert and elate in his rest, 

As the oriole there that clings to the tip of the twig 

And scolds at the wind that it buffets too rudely his nest. 


A man who writes like this, whatever his matter may be, 
is, we fear, to some extent shirking his responsibilities ; 
but many readers care nothing for that provided the matter 
is to their mind. Mr. Hovey, however, could adhere to 
the demands of an intricate stanza when he liked, and in 
his very persuasive lyric called ‘‘The Wander-Lovers’”’ he 
even invented, we believe, a new lilt. Thus: 

Down the world with Maria ! 
That’s the life for me ! 

Wandering with the wandering wind, 

Vagabond and unconfined ! 

Roving with the roving rain 

Its unboundaried domain ! 

Kith and kin of wander-kind, 
Children of the sea! 

The poet had other moods than these. There is in his 
volume Along the Trail, published in America in 1898, 
another of those poems concerning Death, the most curious 
of which is perhaps James Thomson’s grim fantasy entitled 
“In the Room” (in Zhe City of Dreadful Night). Mr. 
Hovey writes in the person of a dead man awaiting burial. 
These are the last stanzas : 


Ah, if she came and bent above me here, 
Who lie with straight bands bound about my chin! 
Ah, if she came and stood beside this bier 
With aureoles as of old upon her hair 
To light the darkness of this burial bin ! 
Should I not rise again and breathe the air 
And feel the veins warm that the blood beats in ? 


Or should I lie with sinews fixed and shriek 
As dead men shriek and make no sound? Should I 
See her gray eyes look love and hear her speak, 
And be all impotent to burst my shroud ? 
Will the dead never rise from where they lie ? 
Or will they never cease to think so loud ? 
Or is to know and not to be, to die? 
To conclude, these lines from ‘‘ The Quest of Merlin,”’ in 
which the Angels address the old magician, indicate that Mr. 
Hovey had, perhaps, imaginative triumphs before him : 


Put a bit in the teeth of the storm, 
And a noose on the neck of the sea ; 
Say to ice, ‘‘ Thou shalt keep me warm,” 
And to air, ‘“‘ Be a bridge for me ” ; 
What hast thou gained for thy toil 
But a vaster gulf for prayer ? 

Thy bread and wine and oil, 

And still the darkness tbere ? 

Thou shalt measure the stars ; 
Orion and the Pleiades 

Shall send thee embassies ; 

Thou shalt chart the cities of Mars ; 
Thou shalt sift Aldebaran 

As gold dust in the pan ; 

Algol shall undusk 

For thee his demon trouble; .. . 
In vain! All is husk, 

To be cast out with the stubble. 

Among Mr. Hovey’s other literary work, which in- 
cluded a good deal of criticism, was a volume of trans- 
lations from Maeterlinck, published in 1894, including 
‘Princess Maleine,” ‘‘The Intruder,” ‘‘The Blind,” and 
‘‘The Seven Princesses,” the first translation, we believe, 
that America saw. Mr. Hovey latterly conducted courses 
in literature at Barnard College. 
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Things Seen. 


The Rabbit. 


I sat by the open door of the cottage reading Richard 
Jefferies, alone, save for Adam, a rheumatic antique, who 
came, once a week, to tend the garden. When last I 
looked up from my book, I observed the crown of his 
head below the dip in the garden, bobbing as he dug. 
Turning again to my book, I read this passage : 

There is a slight rustle among the bushes and the fern 
upon the mound. It is a rabbit who has ped forth 
into the sunshine. His eye opens wide =a santo at 
the sight of us ; his nostrils work nervously as he watches 
us narrowly. But in a little while the silence and the 
stillness reassure him : he nibbles in a desultory way at the 
stray grasses on the mound, and finally ventures out into 
the meadow almost witbin reach of the hand. It is so 
easy to make the acquaintance—to make friends with the 
children of nature. From the tiniest insect upwards they 
are so ready to dwell in sympathy with us—only be tender, 
quiet, considerate, in a word, gentlemanly towards them 
and they will freely wander around. And they all have 
such marvellous tales to tell ‘ 

At this point a shout from Adam broke into my reading, 
a high-pitched, compelling shout. The bobbing head had 
disappeared. I ran down the garden to find him lying 
flat on the ground, yellow earth heaped about him, 
and his venerable head and shoulders thrust into a hole; 
his hands were outstretched into the intricacies of the 
burrow, and his muffled voice was crying ‘‘ I’ll get him yet! 
I'll get him yet!” Then suddenly he uttered a grunt 
of pleasure, and his right hand grasped a ball of fur. 
With an exulting cry he dragged forth the rabbit. Then 
—it was done in a peels a - broke its neck, and held 
the creature at arm’s length. I saw the film pass over its 
eyes, and its little front paws cross themselves in the act 
of death. I touched the small warm body, and thought: 
“‘Tt was not easy for you to make friends with the 
children of man.” And Adam said: ‘“ I’m almost wore out 
myself, but, thank God, I’ve still got the strength to make 
war on them vermin. Yes, vermin! Let one of them get 
inside your wire fence—and you'll know it. Last autumn 
I had forty wall-flowers ; they nibbled thirty-five of them 
right down to the roots; and as to carnations, why a rabbit 
will come a mile to get one. Thought they was harmless 
little things, did you? I knows rabbits. I'd like to have 
a guinea for every hundred I’ve killed. Why, if I hadn’t 
caught he there wouldn’t have been a bit of green left in 
the garden.” 





The Preserve. 


Last Sunday afternoon, his father being away, I told my 
little nephew of the benevolence of nature, and that little 
boys must be kind to all flying and creeping things, even 
as God was kind to us. Afterwards having shown him the 
beauty of the world from an upper window, we put on our 
hats and went for a walk, observing the primroses by the 
brook side, the shy anemones, and the tender sprigs of green 
shooting from every dark twig. I explained to him how 
all that breathed—the insects, the birds, the moles, the 
rabbits and the mice alike felt the impulse of the awaken- 
ing of spring, towards a busy, useful, joyous life. My 
little nephew listened, nodding his grave head. Presently 
we came to a wood dark with saplings, and there we saw 
the first butterfly—a yellow butterfly. ‘‘ Look,” said 
little Edward, ‘“‘there’s a fly-away primrose.” I com- 
mended the simple simile, and explained to him (the 
conceit was excusable) how the happy little creature 
carried the glad tidings of spring from one unfolding 
flower to another and told each flower to be good and 
happy for spring had come. But Edward was not listening. 
His round eyes were fixed on a withering crow, half-eaten 
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by insects, whose neck had been stuck into the fork of a 
sapling. All along the side of the wood hung other crows 
—awful warnings! ‘Do crows like the spring, uncle?” 
asked Edward. ‘All God’s creatures love the spring,” I 
answered. ‘“ But it would never do to let them destroy the 
pheasants’ eggs. So the keeper kills them and hangs 
them up as a warning to other naughty birds.” Edward 
nodded his head. e was a wise child. We walked 
on. Presently he uttered a cry of delight. There, 
within two feet from the ground was a nest, and in 
it were two blue-speckled thrushes’ eggs. Edward took 
one daintily between his fingers. ‘It’s quite cold,” he 
said; ‘and, uncle, what’s the iron thing for?” I 
explained that the eggs were old eggs, that they tempted 
predatory birds, such as jays and magpies, to stand 
on the “iron thing,” which was a trap to catch them 
by the leg, holding them sometimes all night. Edward 
reflected a moment, then he said: “Jays don’t like 
the spring, and birds eat other birdseses’ eggs.” 
Presently Edward showed some inclination to examine 
a large squat steel trap that stood in the middle of the 
pathway, but I claimed his attention for a pretty, 
rounded sort of arbour shaped like a beehive, covered with 
grasses and trailing greenery. We peeped in. The floor 
was strewn with spent cartridges. Edward looked at me 
inquiringly. ‘That,’ I said casually, for he was not a 
boy to whom one could gloss the truth, “is where the man 
hides when he wants to shoot, er—er, wood-pigeons at his 
ease.” On the way home Edward said, thoughtfully: 
‘““ What lots of things they kill to preserve other things. 
Do they preserve them in glass cases, uncle?” ‘ No,” I 
answered, ‘‘ they preserve them to shoot them.” “Oh!” 
said Edward. en we reached home he told his father 
where he had been. “In the wood!” said his father. 
‘“‘Why, that’s trespassing. If they had caught my little 
boy there they would have locked him up.” “Father,” 
said Edward, “‘ you won’t preserve me, will you?” 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tue lady who describes herself as the author of Amitié 
Amoureuse has just published a sequel to that remarkable 
book. If it may be said that few sequels succeed, Le 
Doute plus fort que Amour is one of the most amazing 
failures I have ever read. We are introduced to a startling 
habit in fiction. The author continually jogs our memory 
by a footnote: ‘‘See Amitié Amoureuse.” Surely the 
reader of the sequel of a story should be at liberty to 
remember or forget the former volume, and not be 
reminded in this authoritative and inartistic fashion in the 
presence of middle-aged friends who are saying nothing in 
particular that in a previous book they were burning 
lovers on the point of setting the Seine on fire. The 
author is no doubt a writer of considerable talent, witty, 
mordant, of wide culture, and of a morbid sensuality. As 
every chapter is headed by a translated quotation from 
Shakespeare, it is apparent that Mme. Lecomte du Nouy 
is an ardent student of that Immortal, and in her delinea- 
tion of the passion of love she dots the 7’s with all the 
ruthless candour and precision of the seventeenth century. 
Denise and Philippe, the writers of those delightful letters 
of Amitié Amoureuse, here are shown in middle age of no 
particular charm or consequence. Héléne, so captivating 
as a child, is a young girl like another, sufficiently well- 
bred, pretty, and intelligent. That she has something of 
her mother’s wit and mental independence is proved by 
the fresh and brilliant letters she can write, for the 
author’s literary form of predilection is the epistolary, in 
which it must be admitted she excels. Here is a capital 
description of the provincial atmosphere of Tours, whither 
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Héléne is transported after her marriage with Jacques, the 
officer : 

Talk of the esprit de corps of the regiment! That esprit 
seems to me the lack of all esprit. The cavalry despise the 
infantry and even the artillery. The titled officer avoids 
the untitled officer unless a bridge of gold unites them. 
Among the civilians you visit some and nt others. Why? 


Mystery. And so we sulk the prefect, the magistrate. . 


Brave young women wear themselves out uninvited to the 
garden parties and hunting parties where we shine; we 
have the bad manners to make up cliques most haughtily 
exclusive ; we are devilishly provincial, we are idiots, but, 
but in the neighbouring castles we are received because we 
are ‘‘born and on horseback.” Don’t read it ‘‘ born on 
horseback,” which is not exactly what I meant, though 
even such an extraordinary adventure as that would give 


us & touch... . Mamma, humanity is 
furiously stupid when it is not criminally hateful. . . . To 
have engeioal my present predominant position I had to 


snare them with their favourite talk. The queen, the 
kiog, my father’s friends, the celebrated ambassador, as 
appropriately flung into the air as a bunch of hair in the 
= I launch out also grandmother de Nimerck, my 
uncle Gerald, mentioning his prospective admiralship, who 
married, you know, of course, Count Suénon’s daughter— 
the Suénons, you remember, descendants of the kings of 
Denmark. This I murmur disdainfully, as who should 
say, you'll forgive them, I hope, for no longer reigning. 
I really can’t understand why those Suénons should inflict 
this little humiliation upon us. . . . On the other hand, I 
say little about you. Good heavens! a mother called 
Denise Tremors, who doesn’t like society, who will not 
deign to be an ambassadress, who is simply a great artist, 
scorning honours and gold, what, in conscience, can you 
expect me to make of her? Iu you, no food for my dis- 
creet charlatanism, I declare it emphatically.” 


It is greatly to be pitied that the author should not have 
given more attention to this narrow, intolerant, and vulgar 
provincialism so luminously touched off in a couple of 

ages and then dismissed, instead of dwelling so tiresomely 
on the eternal details of the wedded loves of Héléne and 
Jacques. And the tragic note, too, misses its effect because 
it is not treated with largeness or intensity. It would be 
difficult to conceive a character more common, insignificant, 
and uninteresting than Jacques de Luzy, who lies clumsily, 
and defends himself grotesquely. He is the familiar type 
of officer, well-born, well-tailored, well-bred, no brains, a 
bit of a brute, with an inordinate and perfectly unjustifi- 
able self-conceit. Women appear to delight in this kind 
of male, but in a novel, which is not a battle-field, he is 
a very inadequate hero. It is of so little importance to 
us whether Jacques killed his brother-officer or not; 
and the sorrows and doubts of Héléne leave us cold and 
unmoved. 

When I saw the name of Anatole le Braz to the Gardien 
du Feu I hastened to read it, hoping it would prove some 
wild and mournful Breton legend. But no. It is a 
Breton tale spun round the vulgar and fatiguing theme of 
adultery, well told, with a sober and literary elegance, 
revealing the frightful ferocity that slumbers in the dreamy 
and good-natured Celt. This keeper of a Breton light- 
house is married to a beautiful creature he idolises, and 
who betrays him with his companion. When the husband 
discovers her infidelity, he sets himself to watch for a 
moment when the lovers shall be together to burn them 
alive. It is very Celtic and horrible. 

M. Léon Daudet has written a new novel, Za Romance 
du Temps Present. The author, with a lamentable gravity, 
takes himself as a Great Man. He is exasperatingly 
pretentious. He has discovered his affinity in a certain 
unlettered Jacquemine, a creature of superlative beauty 
and untutored genius, born to understand him, the Great 
Man, the Man of Letters! Oh, for a breath of simplicity! 
Oh, for a genial blast of gaiety and unconsciousness! Even 
the cheerful blackguardism of Villon is a refreshment for 
the jaded readers of these endless pages devoted to the 
conscientious revelation of the Superior Man, the careful 


cultivation of the genius of the Man of Letters. He is 
such a deadly dull modern bore, this Man of Letters! He 
is never for one moment foolish, or wistful, or absent- 
minded, or vague, or gay. He is never, never, never 
anything on earth but the self-conscious, attitudinising, 
sermonising, ridiculous Man of Letters. Such is M. Léon 
Daudet, with none of his illustrious father’s gaiety and 
charm, none of his sunny temperament, none of his wit, 
humour, and exquisite art. He is a bore who writes very 
unpleasing French, and is content to regard himself as a 
scientific observer of life and men and manners—bless the 
thing, whatever it may mean. ~ 








Correspondence. 


‘Stevenson Looks In.” 


Srr,—Mr. Brown is at vast pains to fabricate a phantom 
foe whom, after all, he fails to overcome. ‘In the litera- 
ture of imagination the only irrefragable proof of genius 
is creative power.” Has “genius” been claimed for 
Stevenson in the domain of imaginative literature, at least 
by those who appreciate him best and love him most? 
They are content to rest his hope of immortality upon his 
work as a moralist, to believe that while Browne and 
Steele and Lamb are read the subtler, more delicately- 
complex artist in life and emotion will not be forgotten. 
Two at least of the men I have named are assured of such 
chance of immortality as is open to any English writer. 
Is it by virtue of their “creative power”? In any case 
Mr. Brown should play fair. Let him overlook, if his 
artistic and ethical conscience allow him, the finest and 
most characteristic portion of Stevenson’s work ; let him 
restrict himself to that which is admittedly inferior. At 
least he should judge his author by what he himself pro- 
claims that author’s highest effort—Weir of Hermiston. 
Instead of which he falls foul of Dr. Jekyll! Ingenious ? 
Yes. But honest? H’m! 

Meanwhile is it true that in the “literature of imagina- 
tion the only irrefragable proof of genius is creative 
power”? I presume the poems of Alfred de Musset and 
the novels of Honoré de Balzac are equally examples of 
the literature of imagination. It is easy to say which 
writer has the most creative power, harder to be sure 
which has the most genius, while it is safe betting that 
the poems will long outlive the novels. The creative 

wer of Racine is immeasurably superior to that of La 

ontaine, but the bonhomne is like to live as long as the 
author of Phédre. There can be little doubt but that Le 
Neveu de Rameau displays a “‘ creative power” in patho- 
logical psychology far transcending that of Candide. But 
if mankind had to choose between the masterpieces of 
Diderot and Voltaire, I know full well what the choice 
would be. Does the Zneid shine by its creative power, or, 
rather, is it not a supreme masterpiece in virtue of its 
‘* exquisite artistry’? I fancy, too, that Virgil (as also did 
Horace) ‘‘ worried about the hang of the thing” quite as 
much as Stevenson. The whole of Horace’s life-work 
goes easily into one volume of the Edinburgh edition. Is 
Horace the less one of the world’s immortals in literature ? 
Browning was certainly more careless than Tennyson 
** about the hang of the thing”? Is he the lesser genius 
in Mr. Brown’s eyes? 

One might go on asking such questions for ever, but it 
would be too cruel. The very reverse of what Mr. Brown 
contends for is the truth. The “radiant ones are on the 
heights” by virtue of “‘ phrasemongery,” by virtue simply 
of their saying something better than anyone else has said 
it. In the long run only what is “ phrased ” survives. 

If Stevenson be held to have failed in imaginative 
literature, it is not because he sought too keenly for the 
right word, the right phrase, but because he often did not 


EEE 
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find them. Hence his poetry is the weakest portion of his 
euvre; the penalty of failure to find the right word is so 
far greater in verse than in prose. There are half-a-dozen 
of his tales which would be masterpieces but for the 
unconvincing phrase here, the second-rate word—the 
“ interjected finger ” of Mr. Moore’s criticism—there. One 
tale at least, Olalla, seems to me almost flawless. Almost, 
but alas! not quite. With Ruskin’s music ringing in my 
ears, I still think the close of that noble and beautiful 
story the finest passage in English prose for the last half 
century. 

Indeed, Stevenson is like to become “classic” in the 
true sense of the word, and in a measure denied to any 
other English writers of the half century save those 
equally careful ‘‘ phrasemongers ”’ Tennyson and Ruskin. 
I make bold to predict that the chrestomathies of 1950 
will contain far more examples from Stevenson than from 
Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy. If creative power were 
indeed as Mr. Brown imagines the supreme note of genius, 
then Mr. Meredith might claim to rank with the highest. 
But mankind at large will in the future, as in the past, 
continue to regard expression as the chief gift of the 
artist.—I am, &c., Atrrep Norv. 


Sir,—It is difficult to understand why Mr. Vincent 
Brown, in a paper entitled ‘Stevenson Looks In,” pub- 
lished in your issue of April 7, should have been at the 
pains to reproduce the critical remarks and—if I may be 
allowed to say so—the rather nauseating familiarities of a 
certain Watchman towards someone whom he mistook 
for the late Robert Louis Stevenson. It was certainly a 
case of mistaken identity, for R. L. 8. has long since— 
alas !—gone to his own place ; and be that where it may, 
it is assuredly not the ame where good Watchmen go to. 
Nor, despite the gentle kindliness of his nature, was 
Stevenson the man to suffer a—Watchman—gladly. 

So much for the manner, for the matter of the Watch- 
man’s criticisms one can but shrug one’s shoulders and 
pity the poor man. Carlyle has pointed out that we can 
only see in anything what we have brought with us the 
power of seeing—and there is the whole trouble in a nut- 
shell. But from the wordy maze of depreciation I dis- 
entangle three definite charges. 

First. That Stevenson was not a genius. It is a 
question for posterity. Certainly, we, who still hear the 
voice and feel the touch of the dead man we never saw in 
the flesh, cannot claim to be impartial judges. But can 
the Watchman so claim ? 

Second. That Stevenson was a decadent because—’tis a 
strange definition, but let it pass—his work had no 
spiritual significance. Is there no spiritual significance in 
the Visitor who came to Markheim in the house of 
murder, in the piteous abasement of debased Huish, in 
the talk with the old Cevennes peasant in Travels with a 
Donkey, in the incident of the overturned canoe in An 
Inland Voyage? He that hath eyes to see let him see. 

Third. That Stevenson had no creative power. This 
again is clearly a matter of opinion and of discernment. 
But the Watchman settles finally the question of his own 
fitness to pronounce judgment when he says it is so 
because all the things which Stevenson did had been 
done before. In a sense this is, of course, true; but any 
Literature Primer, or Mr. Vincent Brown himself, could 
have told him that this disgraceful defect was shared by 
Shakespeare also—to mention one name only.—I am, &c., 

Notting Hill: April 17, 1900. CratonEr Lyon. 


That Epigram. 


Sir,—Our “Bookworm” is, I think, right in rejecting 
the numerous claimants for the “‘ curate’s eyes” epigram ; 
but has he searched for it in the epigrams of the late Mr. 
R. EK. Egerton Warburton, of Arley, co. Cheshire, of 
hunting song celebrity? There are numerous editions of 
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his poems, and the above subject is treated there in a 
somewhat better literary form than any of those yet given 
to us in your columns. 


Some people praise our curate’s eyes.-— 
Their colour I cannot divine ; 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches, closes mine. 
As to Mr. Crossley’s authorship, I well recollect his coming 
over to Arley, in the early seventies, and taking notes of 
what interested him there—¢.g., the legend over front 
door : 
This gate is free to all good men and true. 
Right welcome thou—if worthy to pass through. 


So that he may have entered the epigram in question in 
his note-book.—I am, &c., Rosert BAreman. 
Benthall Hall, Broseley : April 17, 1900. 


The Missing Word. 


Sir,—The award in the above-named competition does 
not seem to me a very satisfactory one. Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh people would not, I am perfectly certain, care to be 
refe to as Englanders. After reading Ancient Briton’s 
letter in the last number of the Acapemy, I should think 
Briton would be a more suitable term. Why Englander 
should be chosen I fail to see, as that word, like Anglo- 
Saxon, also excludes the ‘‘ Celtic fringe,” and has no more 
better claim to cover all British subjects than the words 
Scotlander or Irelander would. I am afraid, whatever word 
may be found suitable, it cannot be Englander, which is a 
name that all true-hearted Scotsmen, Irish, and Welsh 
would instantly object to.—I am, &c., H. Loean. 

Sandgate, Prestwick: April 16, 1900. 


A. J. E. writes: “In relation to Mr. Arnold White’s 
letter, and the words I submitted for your last week’s 
Competition, I beg to send you some lines for publica- 
tion” : 

INVOCATION ! 
’Tis thy glory, England—thou in the cause of Right 
Hast won, and in that cause alone, would’st win, lands 
Glad to yield thee empire, and for thy Empire fight : 
Then, call them not thy Colonies, but—Kinlands / 


Own their people kindred, forth to the world aloud, 
Despite the plaint of narrow-minded Inlanders : 
Yea, speak thou them as Mother, of her offspring proud : 
I hail ye, loyal children, as —My Kinlanders ! 
In reference to this competition another correspondent 
suggests the word ‘‘ Shakespearean.” 





Maeterlinck and the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 


Srr,—If Miss Underhill works as hard at understanding 
Maeterlinck’s French as she has done at misunderstanding 
my English, even ‘Serres Chaudes” ought to have no 
mysteries for her. The phrase in her first letter to which 
I objected was as follows: ‘In all these plays [ Miss 
Underhill had mentioned five] Mr. Ropes, while denying 
Maeterlinck the dramatic gift, allows his power over the 
chords of pity and dread—but rather thinks Mr. Kipling 
does it better.” What Miss Underhill really meant to 
refer to by the word “‘it”’ in this somewhat loose sentence 
I will not undertake to say; but I took ‘‘it,” naturally 
enough, as meaning the exciting of pity and dread 
generally in the minds of readers. In that case, Miss 
Underhill’s words, whether with or without her own 
intention, implied that I had compared Kipling with 
Maeterlinck generally, and declared the former to be the 
greater master of pathos and terror. : 

As I had done nothing of the kind, I explained what 
my allusion to Kipling really was. While I was dis- 
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cussing “ L’Intruse,” I, of course, mentioned Maeterlinck’s 
method of producing an effect of supernatural horror in 
that play, and pointed out that Kipling, Maupassant, and 
others use a similar method in. introducing the super- 
natural. But I said that to my mind the novelists were 
‘“more convincing”—or, to quote the Fat Boy, they 
“make your flesh creep” more than does Maeterlinck’s 
“Intruder.” ‘This does not imply that Kipling and 
Maupassant aré able to touch “ he chords of pity and 
d ” with greater mastery than is shown by Maeter- 
linck. Supernatural horror is only one of these chords, 
and by no means the finest. Sheridan Le Fanu “does it 
better” than Kipling, some think. 

But my simple explanation seems to have confused Miss 
Underhill entirely. “It ap »’ she says, ‘‘ that his 
languid praise of Maeterlinck’s use of the supernatural 
applies to ‘L’Intruse’ alone. I [Miss Underhill] credited 
him with perceiving the same fine qualities in ‘L’Intérieur’ 
(ste) and ‘Les Aveugles.’” It was the comparison with 
Kipling, not the praise of Maeterlinck, languid or other- 
wise, that I restricted to ‘‘ L’Intruse”; although, as the 
supernatural element comes in at the very end of “ Les 
Aveugles,” and does not come in at all in ‘‘ Intérieur,” I 
do not see what great difference that makes. I tried to do 
justice to “Les Aveugles” and “Intérieur” in their 
proper place, and Miss Underhill herself acknowledged 
that I had treated the latter play “with something like 
fairness.” But no matter; Miss Underhill goes on to say, 
“TI now gather that he did not mean to say that ‘Mr. 
Kipling did it (the gradual accumulation of terror) better’ 
than Maeterlinck.” Let me point out that I never said 
that “Mr. Kipling did it better” than anybody; the 
words are Miss Underhill’s own. 

But in her first letter Miss Underhill never defined what 
she meant by “it ’—never hinted that it referred to ‘the 
gradual accumulation of terror,” or to the introduction of 
the supernatural, In fact, the latter subject is not even 
mentioned in her first letter. How was I to know that 
she meant to refer to the supernatural—if she did—by 
that accommodating “ it” ?—I am, &c., 

April 14, 1900. Artuor R. Rorgs. 


[This correspondence must now cease. | 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


SHAKESPEARE THE Man. By Gotpwry Sirsa. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith is a man of such mental range 
and activity that almost any serious work may be expected 
from him at any time. His Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence has a kind of titular affinity to this guess at 
the riddle of Shakespeare’s existence. The author does 
not hunt for facts. All the labours of Shakespearean 
biographers have produced, in his estimation, only 
“entries in municipal records, names on a roll, a lease, 
or an inventory,” &c. ‘That orange has now been 
squeezed dry. It would seem better worth while to 
consider under what general influences—social, political, 
and religious—the life was passed.” Prof. Smith con- 
siders this in seventy-and-seven pages, with margins wide 
_as for an 8.T.C. to annotate every sentence. (Unwin. 
8. 6d. 


Makers or LITERATURE. By Grorce E. Woopperry. 


Essays on Matthew Arnold, Landor, Shelley, Lamb, 
Whittier, Byron, Crabbe, and others. They are reprints 
of articles from American reviews and magazines united 
by no other bond than that they “comprise all of the 
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author’s critical work which it seems desirable to reprint.” 
Re-re-print would be the better word, since many of the 
papers appeared in 1890 and the title Studies in Letters and 
Life. (Macmillan. ) 

By THE Rev. 
Tae Genius or ProrestantisM. R. M’Oneyne Epaar. 


This is a thick-and-thin defence of the Reformation. 
The following passage in the Preface seems to shut out 
discussion: ‘‘And between two systems which treat so 
differently ‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints’ 
it ought not to be difficult to decide. No thoughtful in- 

uirer will commit himself to Rome’s policy of mere expe- 

iency, when he has the alternative of a completed Canon 
and the promised aid of the Holy Spirit. No one, more- 
over, will quarrel with the Reformation who has taken the 
time and trouble to appreciate the Protestant spirit.” It 
is just possible that the thoughtful inquirer will decline 
such partial guidance as Mr. M‘Cheyne Edgar promises 
(Oliphant. 6s.) 


Tue Rewer or Lapysmiru. By Joun Buack ATKINs. 


Mr. Atkins has been representing the Manchester Guardian 
in South Africa, and readers of his account of the war in 
Cuba, contributed in despatches to the same newspaper, 
will be prepared for good work. In his Caban book Mr. 
Atkins gave the spirit as well as the facts of the struggle, 
and was prodigal of anecdote and telling by-way touches. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
(Macmillan) 6/0 


Hort (Fenton John), Village Sermons in Outline .......00....08.00++: A 
PO CRrtsO BB TIOTOTG ...cecerecesveciesscnsvscccteccsecenseseseseseeced (Macmillan) net 4/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gardner (E. G.), Temple Primers: Dante ......... --..cccccee-s seeceeees (Dent) net 1/0 
Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium: The Rule of the Monastic Order of 
Val-des-Choux in Burgundy. With an Introduction by W. De Gray 
NOUR cccshocscenbessvverevsvecesencnssesninseentte pen seepenecgeosassens éebes (Longmans) net 20,0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Geddie (John), Romantic Edinburgh ................c0000 seceeseeeenees (Sands & Co.) 6/0 
Do: aldson (Gertrude), Crumbs Gathered in the East (New Century Press) 3/6 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

1/0 


Haberlandt (Dr. Michael), Temple Primers: Ethnology............ (Dent) net 
Sweet (Henry), Temple Primers: The History of Language...... (Dent) net 1/0 





Carus (Dr, Paul), The Soul of Man...(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago) 3/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Norton (H. G.), A Book of Courtesy .0...........csc00-:ssseeeeeeeeeseeees (Macmillan) 2/6 

Fort (Henri), Elementary Swedish Grammar .............ccccccesseeceeeseeee (Nutt) 

Wright (Dr. J.), Elementary French Grammar .............s0cessesseeeesees ots 

Otto (Dr. Emil), Elementary German Grammar .... .......c:0csccceseeeeees (Nutt 

JUVENILE, 
Wide World AGCOMbUIE crcceeceecorcercrscerccecerenesscoccceseesoscogccecogcosses (Newnes) 2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Queen’s College, Galway: Calendar for 1899-1900 ...... (Univ. Press, Dublin) 

The Journal of Theological Studies. April .................. (Macmillan) net 3/0 
shiclinennbibateinabesheeqers +9 (Macmillan) 4/6 


Harrison (Eveleen), Home Nursing 
Birch (W. de Gray), Catalogue of Seals in the Departmen 
in the British Museum. Vol. VL. ............00 eseee 


t of Manuscripts 
i Viens Es | 
The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. V. ............ (Macmillan) 
Brummel and Beau. Deportment for Dukes, and Tips for Toffs. 

(Simpkin, Marshall) 1/0 
e+e seeseeeeesee( Macmillan) 


St. Nicholas. Vol. XXVIL. ... 
seeeeeeeee(Macmillan) 10/6 


The Century Magazine. IE i ccectechiemnainn‘carnension 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Library of English Classics: Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 3 vols. 
(Macmillan) each 3/3 


The Confessions of Saint Augustine 6.4. .10.0.cercereecenseeee: (Kegan Paul) net 15.0 
e: 


Coenen. 4. WE A, GION, . <2. cece -cteccccscssvescccecsesecesscentnes (Blackwood) 0/6 
Jirgensen (Alfred), Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. Third Edition. 
° (Macmillan) net 10/0 


*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-iane, 
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Parodied Proverbs. 


Our Weekly Prize Competition. 
RESULT OF NO. 30 (NEW SERIES). 


THE taste of parodying proverbs seems, even at Eastertide. to be 
popular, and a great number of results of the wisdom of many, the 
wit of one, and the ingenuity of one more, have reached us. Best 
we like this, sent by Mr. J. J. Bell Northcote, Dowanhill-gardens, 


Glasgow : 





A Pat may look at a Queen, 


Among others are : 

Duplicity’s the brother of conventivn. 
[J. G. B., Liverpool. ] 
More waist less speed. [F. S., Cambridge. ] 
It’s a wrong gain which has no earning. 
[H. W. D., London. j 


It’s a long worm that has no turning. 
G. J. L., Lismore. } 
H. M. 8., West Malvern, | 


A switch in time saves crime. [{M. B., Derby. | 
[A. E. W., Inverness, } 


Other replies: C. 8. O0., Brighton ; E. B., Liverpool ; F. B., York- 
shire ; A. R. R., London; Peggy, London; UO. E., Matlock ; H. T., 
Epsom; A. E. T., Clifton; G. N., Clifton; D. R., London ; M. A,, 
Eastbourne ; M. E., London; L. L., Ramsgate; J. H. 8., Buxton ; 
F. H. J., London (see rules); F. E. W., London ; B. H., London ; 
F, A, A., Windermere; R, F, M. C., Whitby; R. W., Sutton; 
D. F. H., London ; P. K., London ; Miss E., London ; J. L., London 
(see rules); S. S. M., Edinburgh; C., Redhill; J. L. H., London; 
G. W. S., London; F. v. S, London: L. M. L., Stafford ; A, W., 
London ; 8, T., Redhill; T, C., Buxted; A. A., Southport; B, R., 
London. 


Competition No. 31 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of a guinea this week for the best list of the 
twelve most popular characters in Dickens, in their order of popu- 
larity. Everyone has his own favourites—one would put Mr. 
Micawber first, another Mr. Pickwick, a third would vote for Mark 
Tapley. a fourth for Captain Cuttle, and so on. In judging this 
competition we shall resort to the p/ébiscite method, selectiog for 
the prize the list which corresponds in the greatest number of 
items with the general sense. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not iater than the first post 
of Tuesday, April 24. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p, 321, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 





Spring Announcements. 
Second Series. 


Messrs. Sands & Co. 


Humphery (George), The Land of the Amazons ............ 
Sladen (Douglas), In Sicily 
Wright (H. Seppings), Thirty Years in South Africa ...... 
Imperial Interest Library : Gorst (Harold E.), China ; 
Traill (H. D.), Egypt; Bryden (H. A.), South Africa 
each 6/0 
Sladen (Douglas), Edward the Black Prince: an Epic 
BOI. cxsindicemsctunienniniiaadinnussestnseneenaed net 6/0 
Costelloe (B. F. C.), The Gospel Story.............scecesserecees 6/0 
Thurston (Rev. H.), The Holy Year of Jubilee............... 
Kerr (Lady Amabel), A Son of St. Francis: St. Felix of 
SD cng sev cxsneneepenensdvscccensnnencsesssenepecemaniontenees 3/6 
Bhosle (HF. BE.) Gamvemt Table ...ccccccoccccsecscccccevccncsscoessces 
Major (Thomas), Leaves from a Squatter’s Note-Book...... 3/6 
A 439: the Autobiography of a Piano. Written by 
Twenty-five Musical Bevibes eocese peneacisencocoussecosescose 6/0 


Pee UeUUUC COCO STOO OCC eee) 
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FICTION, 

White (Percy), The West End. .................sessssesssssssceees 6/0 
Mivart (St. George), Castle and Manor: a True Tale of 

GUE FD pile <adccscensincsccsseciscennecsdssansacees gai dohaeensi 6/0 
G. G., The Punters: a Racing Romance.....................00 6/0 
Mee (Huan), A Diplomatic Woman ................ssssessesseeee 3/6 
Louis (A. B.), The Devil’s Kitchen ...... spiodinedennesiieiaeneiie 3/6 
Belloc (Bessie R.), The Flowing Tide ......... eevesceccessoveses 6/6. 
Bayley (A. E.), The Secret of Scotland Yard............... we 3/6 


Messrs. R. A. Everett & Co. 


Greener (W.W.), Sharpshooting, for Sport and War..net 1/0 & 1/6 
Sporting Sketches : being Recollections and Reflections 
on a variety of subjects connected with Sport, 
Horses, and Horsemen never before published. By 
Nat Gould. Illustrated ............:.0...seeeeee eecnecesesvece 6/0. 
Boxers and their Battles: Anecdotal Sketches and Per- 
sonal Recollections of Famous Pugilists. By ‘‘ Thor- 
manby.”’ Illustrated ..............+ « eccccececccceccesscoccece 6/0- 
Hayes (Captain M. H.), Among Horses in South Africa... 5/0 
Barton (Frank T.), A Handbook of Clinical Veterinary 


Medicine FOE REEHE Re  OEROHRemeeee SOC CeeeH eee ee 10/6 
Barton (Frank T.), A Handbook of Clinical Veterinary 
BUEMOTY ....cccccccsccccscccccccsee+e oe pearcccenes esegnsienmnntonne 10/6 


Dudley - oes (Rev. C.), Barcali the Mutineer: a Novel 6/0 
Hynam (Ethel), The New Illustrated Fairy Book for 1900 6/0 
Hayes (Captain M. H.), Riding and Hunting. Enlarged 
from the Third Edition of ‘‘ Riding on the Flat ”’...... 
Hayes (Captain M. H.), Stable Management in England 
Miller (E. D.), Modern Polo. Edited by Captain M. H. 
TERGGS ccococccessccevecessscssccenensocee Sesessercesascsassrececosons 
Odense’ (Oliver), W. H. E., the Voloxophist: a Novel ... 6/0 
Roberton (Wm.), Andromeda: .a Lyrical Drama, and 
Other Porms............0..65 eqveccecececcocccoosces eccccceecoccoce 6/0 


Messrs. Dent & Co. 


Temple Encyclopedic Primers : An Introduction to Science, 
by Dr. Hill.—A History of Politics, by Prof. E. 
Jenks.—The English Church, by the Very Rev. Dean 
Spence.—Roman History, by Dr. Koch.—South Africa, 
by Basil Worsfold.—The History of Language, by 
Dr. Sweet.—Introduction to Dante, by E. G. Gardner. 
—Greek Antiquities, by L. D. Barnett.—The Races of 
Mankind, by Dr. Haberlandt.—The Civilisation of 
India, by Romesh C. Dutt.—The Human Frame and 
the Laws of Health, by Drs. Redmann and Seiler, 
Professors in the University of Lausanne. — The 
English Constitution, by the Rt. Hon. Leonard 
Courtney. — Modern Chemistry, by Prof. William 
BRIERE... vninsnccstnassssscreewpedrsriscteascessuinel per vol., net 1/0 
In the Mediceval Towns Series : Moscow, by Wirt Gerrare. 
—Assisi, by Lena Duff Gordon.—Florence, by E. G. 
Gardner. Illustrated by Nelly Ericksen...per vol., net 3/6 
In the Temple Classics: Cowper’s Task.—Vaughan’s Silex 
Scintillans.—Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship.— 
Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Poems.—Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World. 2 vols...pervol., net 1/6 & 2/0 
The Temple Classics ‘‘ Extra Series’? : Caxton’s Version of 
the Golden Legend. Edited by F.S8. Ellis. 6 vols. 
—Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Translated by 
Allen Hind. 8 vols.—The Romaunt of the Rose. 
Translated by F. 8S. Ellis. 4 vols. ...per vol., net 1/6 & 2/0 
In the Haddon Halil Library: Forestry, by Dr. Nesbit.— 
Hunting, by Mr. Otho Paget.—Out-Door Sport, by 
the Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton ........... eosesed each, net 7/6 
Continuation of the New Translation of Victor Hugo’s 
Romances—Les Miserables. 10 vols...... per vol., net 2/6 
The Completion of the Larger Temple Shakespeare. 12 


vols. Edited by Israel Gollancz............ per vol., net 4/6 
Hinds (Allan B.), Garner of Saints: a Handy Guide to 
the Lives of the Saints........... Sacesun Sabsvasvsreceretueihile 


New EDITION. 


Our Lady’s Tumbler: a Twelfth Century Romance. 
T ated by Rev. Philip Wicksteed ............... «net 1/0 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





MEMOIRS PRESENTED to the CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY on the 


OCCASION of the JUBILEE of SIR G. G. STOKES, Bart., Hon. LL.D., Hon, Sc.D., Lucasian Professor, 1819-1899. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


AN APPENDIX to SAYINGS of the JEWISH FATHERS, containing a CATALOGUE 


of MANUSCRIPTS and NOTES on fhe TEXT of ABOTH. Edited by C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s Collega, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
READY MAY 1. NEW WORK BY SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS and METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by Sir Joshua Fitch, 


M.A., LL.D., late Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, and Author of “ Lectures on Teaching,” ‘‘The Arnolds and their Infiuence on English 
Education.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The forthcoming volume consists of lectures and addresses given in Cambridge, or before the Teachers’ Guild and other bodies of teachers in England and in 
America. Its general aim is to direct attention to various aspects of educational theory and of practical work; and it includes several monographs on the lives of 
distinguished anu representative teachers. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


LECTURES on TEACHING, delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent 


Term, 1880, Crown 8vo, New Edition, 5s, 


THE EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. By E. M. Leonard, formerly 


Student of Girton College. In the press. 
IMMEDIATELY—THIRD EDITION OF “ OEDIPUS COLONEUS.,” 


SOPHOCLES. The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and 


Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D,, M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
Part Il, QEOIPUS COLONEUS. Third Edition, 12s. 6d. 


THE WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS in the LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAM- 


BRIDGE. A Descriptive Catalogue by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Yol.I.,containing 
an account of the Manuscripts standing in Class B, Royal 8yo, 15s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool ; and Lecturer on Education 
in Victoria University. 


THE EDUCATION of the YOUNG in the REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into 


English, with Notes and Introduction, by B. BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘* A Companion to Plato’s Republic.’? Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE MAKING of CHARACTER: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By John 


MacCUNN, Balliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Literature.—‘“ An acute and thoughtful book.” 
Leeds Mercury.—“ A volume which deserves to be not merely read, but studied by all practical educationalists.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the EXPANSION of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 


W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford; now the Principal of the University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in 
Victoria University. With 7 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.; cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
Atheneum.—* Thoroughly to be recommended.” 
me pore Guardian.—“* Mr. Woodward has produced a volume which has set a high standard for the series...... A workmanlike and scholarly piece of 
historical study.’ 





THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., of the Inner 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., writes :—‘* A most useful and instructive book.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ We can strongly recommend Dr. Maguire’s excellent treatise to our readers of all callings—sailor, soldier, or civilian.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., late Professor of History in the University of Edinbargh, 


A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir H, H. 


JOHNSTON, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner in Uganda, Author of “ British Central Africa,” &c. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. G. 
Bartholomew. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Times.—“ As a text-book of African stady this book supplies a want which has been generally felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcomed,” 


THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, | HISTORY of SCOTLAND. Vol.I, To the Accession 


1789-1815. By J. H. ROSE, M.A., Christ’s College. With Maps and Plans. of Mary Stewart. By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
Crown 8vo, Third Impression, 4s. 6d. “The Life of George Buchanan,” “The Life of John Knox,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6s. (Vol. Il. in the press. 

THE UNION of ITALY, 1815—1895. By W.J. OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 

STILLMAN, L.H.D. (Concordia), late Correspondent to the Times in By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Rome, Author of “‘The Cretan Insurrection of 1866,” and of ‘* Herze- and E, A. McARTHOR, Lecturer of Girton College. Crown 8vo, Second 
govina and the late Uprising.’ With 4 Maps, Second Edition, crown | Edition, 4s. 

—_ | AN ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILIZATION in its 

ml ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Ancient Times), By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 

SPAIN, its GREATNESS and DECAY, 1479 -1788 Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 4s. 6d. 


By Major MARTIN HUME. With an Introduction by E. ARMSTRONG, 
A. With Maps, Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8yo, 6s. THE UN ITED STATES of AME RICA, 1765—1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


A eee ier imstuinoue rari. Wy EIENKS WA emir: | IRELAND, 1494 —1868, with Two Introductory 


English Law in the University of Oxford, formerly Dean of the Faculty Chapters. By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS, County Court Judge of the 
of Law in Melbourne University. With Maps. Crown 8vo, Second _ United Counties of Roscommon and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of Oriel 
Edition, 6s, | College, Oxford. Second Edition, Crown 8y0, with Map, 6s. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce Universtry Press Waren usr, Ave Maria LANE, 
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W. THACKER & CO.’S!F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





, 

CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET BOOK 
1900. Edited by L.G. CARR LAUGHTON. The 
most valuable Work of Reference now available, 
containing a full List of Battleships, Ironclads, 
Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a List of Dry 
Docks, and other valuable Information, concern- 
ing ALL THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
Fifth Year of Issue. Cloth, 16mo, 5s. net. 

“It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference 
on naval matters that I know of. and iavaluable to all who take 
an interest in naval mat: ers.”— CHA «Les 5 ert 

“This valuable, concise, and weli-packed book. 

arrangement of = matter for purposes of reference is = 
po as e.”—Scotema 

“The istornation “contained upon the navies of = world is 
most complete and comprehensive.”"—Pall Mall G 

“A haudy volume tur use anywhere and a a hweee 

Surprisingly accurate.....A marvel of cheapness.” 

Naval and Military Record. 


A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A 


Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh. 
By Capt. F. E. 8. ADAIR (late Rifle Brigade), 
Author of “Sport in Ladakh.”” Witha Chapter 
on Central Arian Trade by Capt. H. S. GODFREY, 
late British Joint-Commissioner at Leh. Illus. 
‘rated by a Series of beautiful Photographs and 
Drawings taken on the spot, and a Map of the 
Ronte. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6a. net. 
“ There are few guides as good and as interesting. 


sit New 
“This record of big game will appeal forcibly - ‘s pectemen.” ° 
Publ ircular. 

“ Ile gives striking pictures of scenes of grandeur.” 

Bradford Observer. 

“ A very readable book of sport and travel.”—Spectator. 

“Tbe general reader and the naturalist will, scarcely less 
than the a » Sas much tn the book that is attractive or 
amusing *"—Scotan 

*We cordially "commend it to all sportsmen. 
ya (Calcutta). 


A JAUNT in JAPAN;; or, Ninety 


Days’ Leave in the Far East. By Capt. 8. C. F. 
JAUKSON, D.S.O., the Hampshire Regiment, 
D.A.A.G, Bombay. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net, 


BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN 
FOREST, PLAIN, and HILL. With Hints to 
Reginners of Indian Shooting. By C. E, M. 
RUSSELL, late Senicr Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Mysore Service. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

= on useful addition to —— sporting literature.”—Spectator, 
be some well-told stories of 
am and much = trem : which beginners may — 
“ Often entertaming enough.”—Field. 
“It is eminently practical, well written, and instructive” 
and Water. 
“We have nothing but praise for his accuracy and for the 
value of his practical advice.”—Saturday Review. 


The IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 


By FRED T. JANE. Author of “ All the World’s 
Fighting Ships,’’ ‘The Torpedo in Peace and 
War,” Inventor of the Jane Naval War Game 
(Naval Kriegspiel), &c. With Maps, Plans, and 
150 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by 
the Author and from Photographs. Royal 8vo, 
30s. net. 
“Mr. Jaue’s book is valuable, and it is certainly very in- 
structive."—Army and Navy Gazette. 
“Ce magnifique ouvrage &lité avec un soin tout particalier,” 
t 





“To naval students this volume will be of the utmost value.” 
Western Morning News. 
“ An up-to-date, wen Lassungea, and concise encyclopedia of 
the subject. "— Daily 
“ Fills a distinct dy in ‘our naval literature.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


EDITION DE LUXE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P ‘the 
Volumes are printed from New Type, on Hand- 
made Paper, specially manufactured for this 
Edition, and handsomely bound in buckram, with 

ilt tops. Cvloured Frontispiece on Japanese 

ellam and other Full-Page Illustrations by 
well-known Artista, Vols, I, to XIII., demy 8vo, 
gilt tops, £6 16s. 6d. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


WITH SAMPSON THROUGH the 


WAR. By W. A. M. GOODE, An Account of 
the Naval Operations of the North Atlantic 
Squadron during the Spanish War of 1698. With 
Chapters specially contribated by Rear-Admiral 
SAMPSON, U.S.N., Capt. R. D. EVANS, U.S.N., 
and Comma der C. C. TODD, U.S.N. With Por- 
traits of Officers, Illustrations, and Maps. 8vo, 
cloth, 10a, 6d. 

“ A graphic account of what took place. "—Engineer. 

“ A very admirable history of Admiral pemooss) 8 ——s 


Journal of Co: 
“ Extremely interesting right through, pte ve well” Tilus- 
trated.” "—Navy and Army. . ” 
* Perhaps one of the best of works on the war.”—Sketch. 
“Seldom indeed have the technicalities of naval warfare been 
so popularly dealt with.”—Nautical Magazine. 





W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 





LIsT. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 
TWO STIRRING ROMANCES OF THE WAR. 


In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. each. 


ALETTA: a Tale of the Boer In- 


vasion. By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of 
**The Ruby Sword,” “‘ The Induna’s Wife,” &e. 


THE EMPIRE MAKERS: a 
Romance of Adventure and War in South Africa. 
By HUME NISBET, Author of “Bail Up,” 
**The Bushranger’s Sweetheart,’ “‘ The Revenge 
of Valerie,” &c. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
WILES of the WICKED. By 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “‘ The Day of 
Temptation,” “‘ The Bond of Black,” &c. 
Punch says: _ Whoever takes up this ay if be be of an 
pone Ke and i nature, m he 
repared to utilise two hours at least of his leisure, so as to go 
through, with it »t a single sitting.” 
ary World says: “‘ There is no wiiter of sensational 
fiction to-day who news! better than Mr. Le ux how to work 
up a mystery and hold the reader entranced w hile h he slowly but 
a unravels the plot, keeping his secret almozt till the very 
ast page 


THE PLAIN MISS CRAY. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The 
House on the Marsh,” &c. 


LOVE'S GUERDON. By Conrad H. 


CARRODER, Author of “ A Bride of God.” 











In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


THE GIRL AT RIVERFIELD 


MANOR. By PERRINGTON PRIMM, Author 
of “ Belling the Cat, ” &e. 

The Scotsman says: “This novel is interesting..... Will be 
read with pleasure. The plot is developed with considerable 
skill and strength.” 

The Acoma says: 


“A pleasant love-story, with spacious 
backgroun 


F. v. WHITE & & 0O., 
14, Bedford Street, Seren’, W.c. 


“| DIGBY, LONG & CO,’S NEW BOOKS 


FALSELY ACCUSED. By G. Nor- 


WAY, Author of “ A Dangerous Conspirator,” &c. Cloth, 6s 
“* A thrilling tale.. -.The book will not disappoint 
those who like a sensational sto ry.” 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LODGE. 


DAVID POLMERE. By the Author 


of “The >» Mystery of Monks wood,” &e. 


FOR THREE MOONS. By Frances 


ee Author of “The Marriage of Thomasina.” 


Literature.—“ There is a good deal of tom and spirit in the 
book....The reader will be amused by it ~ 


NEW ROMANCE BY BRUCE HACKING. 


THE TREASURE TEMPLE. 


Scotsman.—“ The tale is one of exciting adventure and of 
hairbreadth comnnes. It is told with spirit, and will be 
with keen interes! 

__ Glasgow Herald “* A rattling story of adventure.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION, NOW READY. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. By R. Bagot. 


Mr. Swiveveve writes: “I have read with sustained and 
unflagging interest ‘A Roman 3 "eee eT -_ it quite an 
admirable story. I have lent anc 


ANNE JUDGE. SPINSTER. B 


pom ~ Author of ‘Grandmother's yp FW 
The Athenwum.—* We commend this book to the public.” 
Ths Daily Telegraph.—"* We oqteky ammeny the novel.” 
__ The Guardian.—“ A ‘clever and a pleasing no’ 


UNDER the LINDEN. ByGillanVase 


Athenewm.—“A clever story.. -;The literary work is good. 
=e volume ma, be recommend 
tandard.— ill give the reader a good deal of amusement.” 
} eh Perera and pleasing story.” 
Graphic.— The stor be found interesting.” 
Scotaman.—“ The novel is fresh and though htful.” 
Public Opinion —“ A remarkable novel.” 


NEW NOVEL BY C. RYSBRIDGE. 


EDGAR’s RANSOM. Cloth, 6s. 


* A well-written and well-worked-out st 
Bafast Meuelatier. 
_“The book is to be commended.”—Brad ford Observ«r 


THE “LETIRE DE CACHET,” and 


Other Stories. ByC. H. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
“Aa dainty imagination wedded to a facile pen marks the 
work of the oriter of this book.”—Lloyd's. 


London: Diesy, Lone & Co., 18, Bouverie S8t., E.C. 














DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre 


A SELECTION FROM MR, NUTT’S LIST 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





SCOTTI SH VERNACULAR LITERATURE: 


a Succinct ENDERSON. Crown 8vo, 
ee Prin “at yy ‘Chamable Press. Buckram, top 
Contents.—The Scottish Vernacular— insole ens 
—Historical apg oe ae Scottish Fabliau of 
Romance — The Chaucerians — Dunbar rand Walter 
Doug! i ay 


Traditional Ballads and Songs—Bef: 
s afterwards, 


Buros—Burn 
“ NORTHERN LIBRARY.”—Vol IV. 
SVERRISSAGA. The. Saga of f hing 
Sverri lated by J. oe N, M 


of N 
Reader in ey ie in yg Ay liege, MBook Pr With 
e 


Appendices 
4 py Gvecreri: a 11 of the} 
Bishops and Clergy, out of the Canon -* 
jy of att a History in the saw sate Century. 
4to, xxx-288 pp , half-buckram, 15s. net. 


ECCLESIASTES. An Introduction to 
“Wy wen” and a Fg gt 

Notes. By THU. M.A. A New tion. 
Demy 8vo, — PP., w A _— 


+h hi 








Contents.—The A and Date of Eccle- 
siastes—Its Helation to Job. The Psalms, the Prophets, and the 
Book of Wisdom—The and the Book and its Connexion 
with Jewish History — Manifest Iufluence of Greek Philosophy 
—Style, Diction Integrity of Text, Reception into Canon, &c. 


EAGLEHAWK and CROW. A Study of 
the Australian Aborigines, including an Inquiry iato their 
Ori anda Dies of Australian cone By JOHN 

MATHEW . Demy ore ve pp. With 
Vincciatie 3-7" ye and iiustrations Cloth, 
uncut, 183. net. 

*.* Upwards of 70 pp. are occupied by the Comparative 
Tables, in which some Piiey Dialects, drawn from all parts of 
the Continent, are ted. The material th 
lated is graphically get fort forth on the Linguistic Map. 





us accumu- 


POP oY STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, 
OMANCE, AND FOLK-LORE. 
a at 6d. net (post free, 7d.) each. 
Nos. 5 and 6 huve just appeared. 
No. 5. THE POPULAR POETRY of the 
FINNS. By CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A. 
No. 6. baie FAIRY MYTHOLOGY of SHAKE- 
PEARE. By ALFRED NUTT. 
fll” Numbers already been istued and been 
re fata cant jomour by the Prose and Public >— 
No. 1. ont and MEDIAVAL ROMANCE. 
By ALFRED N 
No. 2. FOLK-LORE: What is it ane: what 
is the good of it? By E.8. HARTLA 
No. 3. OSSIAN and the OSSIANIC LITERA- 
TURE. By ALFRED NUTT. 
No, 4. one ARTHUR and his KNIGHTS. 
By JESSIE L. WESTON. 
Further Numbers are in active pre; 
6s. 6d. will receive the Numbers alre 
they appear. a ae Ko 


A CHEAP REIESUR oP ME. iti TYLER'S EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. _ Edited, 


ration. Subscribers of 
y issued, and Nos, 7-12 as 


with Notes and Introduction, by TH. TYLER, M.A. 
= rs — The Herbert Fitton Theory of Shake- 
Square demy 8vo, xx-315-22 PP. With 

Tilustretions : Portraits ot William Herbert, 


9 iellowing, 
farl of Pembroke, of his Mother, Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke, of Mrs. Mary Fitton, and of t e Fitton Tomb at 
Gawsworth. Cloth, uncut, 6s. net. 
*.* Mr. Tyler's edition of theGenedte, originally issued st 12s., 
won i as one of the Standard Works upon 
the obscure and delicate oA ee apogee in the interpreta- 
tion of the Sonnets. ayuees & ntroduction, extend- 
theory of the felations between Pe gt = ition 01 


tween Pembroke, 8 an 
pag Brg Le running ted tothe neral 
elucidation of the cenbete. In the Appendix (the Herbert 
Fitton Theory), which may be had separately for 1s. net., Mr. 
we ictonde his position against the criticism of Mr. Sidney 


ARADIA ; or, the GOSPEL of the 
WITCHES of ITALY. Discove' ly Edited, 
ys CHARLES + a LELAND Kitans Bre = 
el — on Hand. made Paper, 


Diana gave Birth to Aradia—The Sabbat, 
Me jana made the Stare 


Rain—The Charm of the Stone consecrated t © Diana—The 
oe 7 the food Vint pells a Loves to ¥ or buy 

iD ve a ntage an Fo o—Tana 
an one. « Bina am 7 fiadonna Diana— 


The P— of the i a the os 1. Goddess— Diana and 
the Children—The ‘Goblin Messengers of Diana and Mercury— 
verna. 


ARISTOTELIS POETICA. Textum 


recognovit, emendavit, in ordinem 
seriem pis a dictions 5 T. G. TUCKER, te. Cant. ‘tm 


52 pp., sew 

NELSON at NAPLES. A Journal for 
June 10-30, 1799, refuting recent Mis-statements of Capt. 
Mahan and Prof. J. K. a By F. P. BADHAM, 
Demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. net (1s. 1d. post free). 


THE LAST FEAST of the FIANNA. A 


Dramatic Legeed. By ALICE MILLIGAN. 16mo, sewed, 








Goth a ‘ilt, 


6d. net (7d. post free’ 
*.* This is the piece which was rmed with so much 
: success during the bits season of the Irish Literary Theatre. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 
NOW READY.—In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, K.C.M.G., 


First Premier of the Cape Colony. 


Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 
Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership of South Africa.” 


By P. A. MOLTENO, Author of “A Federal South Africa.” 


IMMEDIATELY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA, PAST AND PRESENT: 


An Account of its History, Politics, and Native Affairs. 


Followed by some Personai Reminiscences of African Travel. 





By VIOLET R. 


MARKHAM. 





COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Vol. IV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA, With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 

CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES :— 


Vol, I, FROM the 


LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 


Vol. Il. THE STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
Vol. III. THE WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million......The 
work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for 


the Flag.’ ’ 


LITERATORE.—“ A ‘glowing piece of work. We should take pleasure 
in knowing that thousands of British boys had obtained this volume.” 





DR CONAN DOYLE’S NEW VOLUME. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—With a Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, 63.i 


THE GREEN FLAG; and other Stories of War and Sport. 


By CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White Company,” “‘Rodney Stone,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Apart from their topical character, the contents of ‘The 
Green Flag’ will be welcomed on their own merits. Dr. Doyle is an admirable 
narrator, and when his theme is arma virumque nobody can be better company.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘A volume where all is swinging, full- 


coloured, and sure to please.” 
SPEAKE 


R.—‘‘ There are some things in Dr. Conan Doyle’s new volume 


which are ae good as anything he has ever done.’”’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few novelists of our time could have told the 
story in such stirring language, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind...... 
Altogether, the volume is admirable.” Cie 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ There is not a weak story or a dull page in this 
volume. Constructive skill, genuine humour, and a mystery of style combine 
to make this the most attractive volume of short stories we have for some time 
seen,’ 





NEW AND MUCH 


ENLARGED EDITION. 


With nearly 100 hitherto Unpublished Letters from the Brontés, 
Father and Daughters, Photogravure Portraits of Mrs. Gaskell 
and of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, a Portrait of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, 11 New Illustrations, Facsimiles of a Letter by 
Charlotte Bronté, and of a page from Charlotte Bronté’s MS 


of “ The Secret,” &e, 


On APRIL 30.h.—Large c-own 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF GHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
*," This volume is the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME 
of THE HAWORTH EDITION of “THE LIFE and 


WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE.” 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For May. 
The Sirens By Watrer Hoae. 
Mr. Benson ard Shake- 

spearean Drama. By Sipszy 


Lgz. 
South African Reminiscences 


-—V. Settlers aw Soidiers. | 


By Sir Jonn Rozstnson, K.C.M.G., 
late Premier of Natal. 

Miss Gunton of Pough- 
keepsie. By Henry James. 

From the Boer Republics. 
By H. C. Tomson. 

The Felons of our Land. By 
Lady GreGcory. 

The Difficulties of Mr. Bull, 
By A. D. G: pigy, 


CONTENTS 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
The Man who Died. By 
Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

The Great Birds of the South- 

|  @rm Seas. By C. Parkinson. 

| The Modern Parent. By 
SrerHen Gwynn. 

The Mome Army. By Hesketa 
PRICHARD. 

In a Southern State By 

Captain I. 8. A. Herrorp. 

| Conferences on Books and 
Men.—Xitll. William Cowper. 
By Urpanus Sytvan. 

The isle of Unrest. Chaps. 
XITt.-XV. By Henry Sxron 
MeERRIMAN, 





| 


| 
| 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With 33 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.CS., 
Author of ‘'Story of an Irish Sept,” “ History of Asiatic Cholera,” & 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’S “ SHAKESPEARE’S 
PREDECESSOR? .”—SHORTLY.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS in 
the ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


*.* This volume will be uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’s 
Travel Sketches and *‘ The Renaissance in lialy.”’ 





NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown €vo, 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; and 
HER BEST FRIEND. wo Stories. 


By HORACE G, HUTCHINSON, 


Author of “ Creatures of Circumstances,” ‘‘ My Wife’s Politics,” &c, 


TO the HEALING of the SEA. By 


FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “The Mills of Gods.” Crown 
8vo, 63. [On May 8th. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of 


the Yukon Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “One 
of the Broken Brigade,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, [ Shortly. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CoO. ‘15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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CHATTO.2WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 
M. ZOLA’S Sie Book, . 


FRUITFULNESS, 


Translated and Edited by ERNEST 
A, VIZETELLY, will be veady on 
May 11. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The following are some extracts from notices of the 
French original, FECONDITE:— 


“* Pécondité’ is the triumphant song of life victorious. In 
it the author chants sublimely ‘the m of eternal life by 
eternal love.’....He - the canticle of a whole-hearted—nay, 
whole-souled—union of love between man and woman.” 


view of Reviews. 
“ Even this short review reveals how honest, how moral, how 
human and comely is the fable of * F’ dité.’....It has many 
pages of the test beautv, and is a 7! moral k. 
Some enterprising translator should edit it for England—and 
for posterity.”— Manchester Guardian. : 

“Quite certainly there is no verbal artist working in Europe 
to-day who could have carried so tremendous an undertakip 
to so triumphant a close..... for a few hours I have laugh 
and lamented, suffered, triumphed, and despaired with the 
shadows who people its pages ; and siuce I happen to be called 
upon to speak my word respecting it, I am glad and proud of 
the privilege of public'y thanking a man of lofty genius for a 
great and living book."—Henry Mvuraray, in the Sundey 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of 
the Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDLOSS. Author of 
“ In the Niger Country.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a capital tale in every Sp plot, incident, charac- 
terisation, and literary style—and deserves to be widel, 


le L 
* The strangeness, peril, and fascination of Anglo-African 
life are amply illustrated.”— Dundee 7 

“ Always interesting and powerful; an able and attractive 
story, which deserves to be widely Mme Si n. 

“A a 9 story, well told, full of incident, strenuously 
subordinated to enhance the main interest of the characters 
and the fulfilment of their destiny."— Morning Post. 


A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of “ A Honeymoon’s Eclipse,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. By 


ROBERT BARR. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“ It is a story of travel as humorous as that of Mark Twain’s 
‘Tramp Abroad,’ yet in no way a copy of that famous work, but 
sparkling with a fun that is all ite own.”"—Li-gd’s News. 

“A pleasant book of travel, likely to be read with interest 
and enjoyment by anybody who has gone or is going that way.” 

Se 


aman. 
“ Mr. Barr's book of travel is written in such rollicking spirits 
that one bardly likes to sit down seriously to review it. His 
journey was one long * lark,’ and his book might be described 
bythe same term The book, in short, is delightfully in- 
spiriting.”~ Morning Post. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 


Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Authorof “ The 
Shadow vf the Sword.” 

“This singularly powerful story..... Here is a strong and 
stirrivg story, set in picturesque surroundings and breathing 
the breath of life in every line of it.”— Vanity Fatr. 

“In eceating the shaggy sailor savage, Matt Watson, Mr. 
Buchanan has been forcible and clever; that much ab 
word * powerful’ is excusable in this case..... Altogether, the 
book is good reading."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SON of the HOUSE. By 
BERTHA THOMAS, Author of * The Viclin-Player.” 

_“*Its all-round merit is of soi a_ high order, and there are 
times when it might not un’ — ! be called brilliant. Well 
devised, with a sufficiency of thought and stuff in it, it is skil- 
fully and easily put ether, vivaciously written. and full of 
clever workmanship. Altogether, it is a book entertaining both 
in matter and manner throughout.”"—Pall Mall Gazeete. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. 
By ALGERNON GISSING. 
“ Of engrossing interest....A story pulsating 
energy and action, and abounding in inst 
and finish."—Pall Mall b 
“A strong and picturesque story..... 
work."—Staudard. 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By 
J. F. CORNISH. 
“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in decidiog 
whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashleigh is the more winsome.”—Scotsman. 


ACADEMY NOTES (founded by 


HENRY BLACKBURN) will be READY on the OPEN- 

ING DAY in MAY, as usual, and will contain many 

pad toi Pictures not to be found elsewhere. Demy 8vo, 
ne Shilling. © 





with life, full of 
of literary skill 


A powerful piece of 





? 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Ove Shilling Monthly.—Cowrents for MAY. 
FOR the CREDIT of HIS COLOUR. By Haroip Bixpioss. 
MAKAT as an ENGLISHMAN. By W. Ronears. 
GHYLLS. By Wiiuiam T. Patwer. 
THE LETTERS of DE BROSSES. By Acnert Lovts Corton. 
EAST LONDON in the MIDDLE AGES. By Haroup F. Hitus 
GRAP EBERHARD der GRECNER by M. Sonus 
G , der a ¥ 
WHARPRDAL® ee VISITED. ER. By H. Scaiirz Witson, 
*LEA for a VICTO N CODE. By J. E. 
A FIN de SIECLE PILGRIMAGE. By F. toe 
INDIAN TREATIES. By E. B. Osnorn, B.A. 
LUXURY in BOOK-COLLECTING. By Syivaxvus Ursa. 
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PIONEERING 


ON THE 


CONGO. 


By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 
Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du Lion; Author of “ The 


Dictionary and Grammar of the Languag: 
“Life on the Congo”; Translator of the New 
Testament into Kongo, &c. 


This is a work of exceptional interest, and 
narrates the anthor’s twenty-one years’ 
experience of life along the shores of the 
great Congo River, and the Congo tribes which 
inhabit them. Mr, Bentley was one of the 
first missionaries sent to the Congo by the 
Baptist Society. He visited the Congo tribes 
while they were practically untouched by any 
foreign influence. He has lived in close con- 
tact with the people, he has reduced the 
Kongo Language to writing, is the well- 
known author of the Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Kongo Language, and has 
translated into it the New Testament. He 
has given in this work a full record of the 
— of the Gospel among these savage 


** It is a great story well told, and told the man 
who above all others is able to write with intimate 
personal knowledge extending over the entire period, 
and with many excellent qualifications which are 
seldom blended in a single individaal...... The type is 
excellen., the binding suitable, and the illustrations 


abundant and admirably executed......Bv public 
library should, by some means, be supplied with a 
. Merchants who are interested in the African 


co 
trade will find signiticant facts and shrewd 
observations ; travellers and settlers in tropical 
countries will find many sagacious hints for the 
es of health inst the deadly perils which 
urk in air and soil onl ‘ws 
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Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards, 


EVANGELICAL 
BELIEF. 


By JOHN BROADHURST NICHOLS, 


ConTENTS. 
EXTERNAL CHARM OF ROMANISM, 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROTESTANTISM. 
THE RULE OF FAITH. 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
THE CHURCH, 
THE CHURCH—CATHOLICITY, 
THE CHURCH—HER AUTHORITY. 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
THE SACRAMENTS, 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 4 
RELATION TO THE UNSEEN. 
THE EVANGELICAL OUTLOOK. 

“*It is the work of a scholar and a writer. Its 
subject has been hotly contested and thoroughly 
sifted of late ; and yet Mr, Nichols is neither partisan 
nor stale. His exposition of ‘ Justification by Faith’ 
is a theological contribution of striking value. His 
faith in the Evangelical religion is as strong as his 
grasp of its mexning. For our part this is the book 
we recommend not the polemical, but the exposi- 
tory—iu the present crisis.”— Expository Times. 

“A capital piece of controversial writing, clearly 
and ably reasoned.” —Scotsman. 





Published by the ReLIcious TRACT SOCIETY, 
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NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL 
DISRUPTION : 


an Examination of the Intellectual 
osition of the Church of Eng 
By W. H MALLOCK, 
Author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” ‘‘ Labour 
and the Popular Welfare,” &c. 
“Students of Mr. Mallock’s work in other direc- 
tions, knowing his quality, will read him here with 
the assurance that the cause he pleads will have the 
test said for it that a strong and subtle intellect, 
expert in many knowledges and saturated with the 
modern spirit, can offer.”— The Christian Worl. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 
Or, The History of Hebrew Religion. 
Vol. II. The Deuteronomic Reformation in 
Century VII. B.c. 

By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D.. 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United 
College, ford. 

A continuation of the Author’s “‘ History of Hebrew 
Religion,” which seeks to present in order the religious 
thinking of each writer, to note the significance of the 
sequence, and the constant rise of religious problems 
and efforts for solution, 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
OUTLINES OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL_D., 
Author of “ A History of Political Economy,” “A 
History of Slavery,” &c. 

“Tt bears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
long held in silence, but now in advanced years 
disc and commended to the thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 
By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.RS., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Director of 
the Natural History Departments of the British 
Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
po a Anatomy inthe Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be completed 
in 10 Parts. NOW READY, Part Ill. THE 
ECHINODERMA. By F. A. BATHER, M.A., 
Assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and E. 8. 
GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 
price 12s, 6d. net ; or in cloth, 16s, net. 

“Tt is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as now indispensable to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus- 
trations, which are numerous and, of course, specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the author; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bibliographies on each 
eranch of the subject.’’—Literature. 


NOW READY.—Dewy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net. 
SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. 
By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
Containing 32 Illustrations, 

“Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolu- 
tion in answer to the problem: What are the causes 
which have produced tne three kinds of structural 
difference in animals? He supports his theory by 
facts and illustrations drawn mainly from the works 
of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. the 
present volume is well printed, and profasely illus- 
trated with carefully executed figures.” — The Outlovk. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE GIFTS of ENEMIES: a Novel 
G. E. MITTON, 
A Bachelor Girl in London,” 

ire and Tow,” &c. 

This is the record of a man’s life from the time when 
he waited in half unconscious boredom for dead men’s 
shoes, into which he was destined never to step, to the 
day when he discovered the richness and variety of the 
best that life can give. The hero, Sir Neil Hawtrey, 
is by turns cricket professional and jowrnalist, and his 
life is by n> means lacking in adventure and incident. 
For the first time in a novel the actual playing of 
cricket takes a prominent place; but it 18 so inter- 
woven with the story that it will not be found te tious 
even by those who know nothing of the game. A club 
raid in Soho is described so vividly as to suggest that 
the author was present at the time. Hawtrey’s 
journalistic experiences include the exposure ot a City 
company, a step which has a dramatic effect on his 
own fortunes, All who care for a vigorous and truth- 
ful account of present-day life will welcome this novel. 
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